


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
By ERSKINE GOWER. 


PART I. 


“And rich men make the poor who curse the 
rich, 
Who agonise together rich and poor, 
Under and over, in the social spasm, 
And crisis of the ages. . . ."—-BROWNING. 


T was a wet night in Whitechapel, un- 
I ceasingly, hopelessly wet. The gas- 
lamps flickered hesitatingly behind mud- 
bespattered glass, and the glaring jets 
over shops and gin palaces, were reflected 
in tortuous shapes in the muddy river 
that did service for a pavement. From 
the jutting eaves and window-sills the 
rain- drops splashed continuously, or 
gathered themselves into a body to race 
noisily through gutters and drain-pipes. 
The usual rumble of tram-cars, the rattle 
of cabs, echoed down the broad High 
Street, and the crowd of loafers, that 
flit with the bat from eve till morn, were 
hurrying with bedraggled skirts and 
sloppy boots, seeking shelter behind the 
swing doors of the public-houses, that 
for warmth, and light, and noise, stood 
unrivalled in their temptation. 

To George Morgan, picking his steps 
hurriedly in and out of puddles, it was 
an intensely disagreeable experience. 

Half an hour before, on the platform 
of the Great Assembly Hall in Mile End, 
above a sea of interested faces, upturned 
to catch his every word, he had swallowed 
a posset of benevolence, sweetened with 
a spice of vanity, which had sent a glow 
of self-satisfaction through every fibre of 
his being. The development of these 
hard-headed East-Enders, through the 
flow of his intelligent words, into possible 
Faradays and Tyndalls, was, he thought, 
an object worthy of every exertion. It 
was distinctly irritating that the rudely 
insistent present should bring him back 
from schemes, which, by the judicious 
administration of a bolus of science, 


would secure the elevation and refinement 
of the masses of the future, to the dreary 
fact of a pea-soup fog sweeping up from 
the river, and a streaming canopy over 
the pitchy sky! 

Our tempers are merely moral baro- 
meters ; they are affected by atmospheric 
and climatic influences as surely as quick- 
silver, and run up and down as unaccount- 
ably. Small wonder, therefore, when the 
sympathetic doorkeeper hitched on his 
overcoat with a ‘‘Sorry, sir, but there’s 
not an empty hansom within a mile, and 
last train’s gone for the West; might 
catch 10.30 from Aldgate if you hurry, 
sir,” that people and Parliament faded 
off the tablets of Morgan’s mental 
calendar, to be replaced by the forcibly 
expressive language common to our 
English youth and impatience. 

Phew! how it was blowing! The 
wind struggled and fenced with his 
umbrella, held with Herculean exertion 
to ward off the stinging rain-drops, and 
rushed onwards with defiant howls, to 
find easier prey. 

Glancing up at the round clock on the 
other side of the street, he noted that the 
hands pointed to twenty minutes to eleven, 
and knew that the time had come for a 
rapid decision. 

Either he must wait in some sheltered 
doorway until a midnight cab should creep 
homewards past the rank, and frustrate 
this innocent design by the force of an 
enormous bribe, or he must plunge into 
the darkness and desolation of the City, 
and court his fate among the warring 
elements on ize Embankment. At the 
corner of one of the least frequented 
thoroughfares he paused to consider 
alternatives, which, in such weather, were 
equally distasteful. 

As he shook the water from the brim 
of his hat, it was with an awkward sense 
of discomfort that he became conscious 
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854 
of a companion in misery. Close 
beside him stood a girl, her basket 


reduced to a spongy pulp, heaped pell- 
mell with withered flowers. In its utter 
dejection, her attitude was expressive of 
a frame of mind which had passed 
through the stages of acute feeling, to 
reach the level of an apathy not lively 
enough for despair. Her eyes peered 
round vacantly in the gloom, but, as their 
glance encountered the dripping form of 
the young man, a sudden flash of hope 
came into them, and she nervously shuffled 
a step forward. 
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thin face still pretty enough for kisses 
the tragedy of a life. It seemed as if 
his inner consciousness was being scraped 
with the clear-cut diamond of Reality ; 
and that the answer to the cry, ‘‘ What 
is Truth ?” filtering down through far off 
centuries, was about to be branded on 
to its smarting surface in letters of living 
fire. Such a painful contingency must 
at all costs be avoided. Unsolved prob- 
lems are ever the most _ interesting. 
From the crib, lying beneath our thumb, 
with a solution on the first page, we are 
often conscientiously inclined to look 





‘**PAIN’T FOR MYSELF, SIR, THAT I’M ASKIN’.” 


‘* This woman is a nuisance !”’ Morgan 
crossly reflected. ‘‘ Nowor never I must 
be off, buttonholes and such-like enor- 
mities to-night should be relegated to 
the mashers of a nether world.” But 
even as he thought, she spoke, and the 
pain of her tired voice, with its Essex 
twang, struck unpleasantly on his ear. 

***Tain’t for myself, sir, that I’m askin’, 
an’ it’s not so much the money—but 
it’s for Will; Will, my ’usban’—he’s 
moighty bad; leas’ways it’s a toss-up if 
he’ll see the noight through.” 

Turning sharply on his heel, Morgan 
read in the uncertain light, written on a 


away ! Clear-headed man of the world, 
he knew that extremes of emotion were 
detrimental to a well-balanced mind, and 
a well-balanced mind in double harness 
with philanthropy appeared necessary in 
the career he had mapped out for himself. 

‘“My good woman,” he answered 
briskly, ‘‘ your tale is a very sad one, no 
doubt, but the London Hospital is only 
half a mile up the road, why don’t you 
take your husband there? To me it is 
extraordinary 

‘*Ah!” she interrupted, her accents 
shrill and exasperated, ‘‘ yer don’t under- 
stan’—it’s yerself I want! Will’s a queer 
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customer, but it'll toike a tidy few to beat 
‘im over carpentery. If yer’ll’ o’d ’im by 
the han’, maybe ’e’ll git up agin. We 
tramped into Lunnon from Romford come 
yesterday six weeks, but wuk wor scarce, 





half-a-crown can 
soothingly, ‘‘and to- 


‘* Let’s see what 
do,” he said 
morrow——” 

‘* Ah! to-morrow’ll not come. That’s 


what Will says : ‘ to-morrow with all the 


WILL WAS DEAD. 


an’ the co’d caught ‘im, an’ e’s dyin’, d’ye 
hear? dyin’ I say!” 

Her words had risen almost to a scream 
and her fingers clutched eagerly at 
Morgan’s soaked ulster in her agonised 
wish to carry conviction. 

The man was slightly moved. 


gen’el folk. Liz,’ says ’e, ‘if I thought 
there wor one o’ ’em ’ud care, please the 
Lord, I’d see the dawn come in; but it’s 
jus’ that way, groind, groind, groind, an’ 
then the money—an’ when the groind’s 
done there’s naught but the grave an’ a 
kick to push yer into it. If they’d toike 
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me by the han’, an’ say, ‘‘ Will, my man, 
we're proud o’ yer,” or ** Will, my man, 
we’re yer frien’,” why, I’d wuk till I wor 
silly an’ the money be d—d to it!’ Oh, 
sir, if yer’ll come to-noight ”—a husky 
break in her voice—‘‘ God bless yer.” 

There was a pause. Far away could 
be heard the hoarse sound of a whistle 
from some belated steamer, panting up 
to the docks, nearer, the drunken shout 
of a human being—and all around the 
roar of the great City. 

To Morgan the situation had become 
embarrassing. This woman was evi- 
dently hysterical,—her story might or 
might not be true. To argue with her 
on the question of the ‘‘ Unemployed,” 
‘Relief Committees,” or the ‘‘ Survival 
of the Fittest,” was obviously waste of 
breath. He was weary of drumming his 
heels against the kerbstone, weary of 
frantic passes in the air at over-loaded 
vehicles, but the fog had lifted, and only 
ten yards off two ruby lights sparkled 
through the gloom. Another moment, 
with much scattering of gutter filth, a 
smart hansom drew up beside them, with 
a tinkle of little bells. The joy of this 
deliverance was too great for analysis. 
With one foot on the step, he could 
afford the magnanimity of a farewell 
sentence. 

‘Am awfully sorry for you, my poor 
girl, but it’s absurd to expect me to poke 
into slums on anight likethis! I'll write 
to the Charity Organization Society in 
the morning—5, Smith Court, did you 
say? Remember, if your husband is 
better, and I can do anything for you, 
xeorge Morgan, House of Commons, 
will find me. Got a match, cabby ? 
Carlton Club, and drive fast.” 

She stood as he left her, crumbling the 
rotting roses from the basket against the 
half-crown in her clammy left hand, in 
stolid indifference to her surroundings ; 
all the light faded from her longing eyes 
into a stupid stare at the fast-retreating 
cab, its noiseless wheels revolving west- 
ward. 

As the clean-run salmon struggling on 
the sharp-pointed gaff is ever ‘‘cold- 
blooded ” to its captor, so the sympathy 
meted out by Piccadilly to her dependent 
slums, is too often tempered by the 
imagination of superiority in the matter 
of feeling. Yet pity this woman now, 
for her heart—and such things be—is 
breaking. 

Slowly she turned up the alley to her 
right, her tattered skirts swishing the 
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muddy water round her ill-shod feet, 
slowly struggled up the deserted, creaky 
stairs for five long storeys till she reached 
a door ajar, emitting a ray of light that 
touched her wan features. As if fearful 
of what she might find, she hesitated on 
the threshold. A rush-light sputtered in 
the chill silence, for the gray morning 
would not yet break the dark shadows of 
the night. Outside, the round clock was 
booming the hour, one—two—three. 
‘*Ah! speak to me, Will, it’s yer o’d gal 
come back !”—she had flung herself by the 
pallet in the corner, a terrified apprehen- 
sion filling her eyes. ‘‘ It'll be better to- 
morrow, Will, for the gen’el folk are 
comin’, an’ I’m lovin’ yer, Will, lovin’ yer, 
don’t yer know it?” nine—ten—eleven— 
the clock ceased. Her arms were round 
the man’s neck, her cheek pressed to his 
cheek,— but Will was dead. 


PART II. 


“... If men will dream vain dreams they 
must ; 
But it seems piteous we so seldom know 
The Dead Sea apples till they turn to dust.” 
—C. HARRISON. 


It is only by the sharp jar of contrasts, 
that life is able to jog our dull minds into 
any real appreciation of its joys and 
sorrows. But we probably approach 
nearest to the enchanted land of happi- 
ness, when we bathe our souls in the 
brook of forgetfulness; and hanging 
pride, prejudices, and principles on to the 
topmost twig, are lulled into complete 
paralysis of thought for past or future, by 
the exquisite appropriateness of some 
present scene or circumstance. 

It was thus with George Morgan three 
days later. 

The rich glow of this midsummer 
evening had been generous in its im- 
partiality, softening ugliness and poverty, 
ennobling all the beauty of architecture 
grouped in veritable picturesqueness 
along the deep and dirty Thames. 

The light skiff he was rowing, had 
passed among heavy-laden, lumbering 
barges and penny steamboats above 
Westminster Bridge. On one side lay 
the great busy hospital, dealing so 
efficiently with the pain of human bodies ; 
on the other, the Houses of Parliament, 
hiding under a mock majesty, hopeless 
incompetency to cope with the moral evil 
of the nation. 

These thoughts of comparison were not, 
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however, troubling Morgan to-night. He 
had hung red-tapism, with many other 
little weaknesses, on to the topmost twig, 
because —as his oars splashed lazily back- 
wards and forwards through the glistening 
water—he was gazing into the blue eyes 
of the girl who had taught him how to 
love. 

‘* George!” 

‘** Yes, dear heart—why, what a solemn 
little face 2 

**T was thinking—don’t call me foolish 
—how little I doto help you. You seem to 
have such a great work and I such a 
useless one.” Then abruptly—‘‘ George, 
are there many people unhappy in the 
world ?” , 

Morgan pulled a little faster. ‘‘ What 
a question to ask,” he answered. ‘‘ The 
world is a big place, and my darling is 
going to live in the very happiest corner 
of it.” 

** Ah !”—shyly—-‘‘ I know that, if you 
are there ; but don’t shut me up so that 
I cannot see into the next corner. I 
sometimes believe—don’t be angry—that 
you want to. I feel there is a heap of 
things to be done, and you generally say 
‘Nonsense!’ I cannot always laugh, 
can I ?—and then I think——” 

Morgan frowned. He was one of those 
men whose perfect education had had an 
apparently perfect result. His intellect 
was above the average, and, untrammelled 
by excessive inclinations of any kind, he 
had made the most of it. Some one said 
he lacked power in drawing out either 
the best or the worst of the people with 
whom he came in close contact, and 
that his conversation left a sense of 
superficiality. But to the girl he had 
just married he was the boundary of all 
ideals, the nucleus of all beliefs. In 
her estimation his very selfishness was 
sanctified, and any colour-blindness on 
that score Morgan felt decidedly grati- 
fying. This unexpected notion that life 
might be an allegory and not a picture- 
book must be put a stop to. 

‘“*] have never seen any advantage 
yet,” he said loftily, ‘‘ in women struggling 
to shine out of their own sphere. It is 
not in them to have strength of purpose 
to carry out what they begin, and they 
are sure to get imposed upon. Did I tell 
you about my visit to Whitechapel the 
other evening? I came across a girl 
begging, whining about a sick husband 
and all the old tales. I could not dodge 
into holes and corners with her on the 
worst night of the year, but I asked her 
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to write me the facts, and I intended 
going round myself to Loch, in Bucking- 
ham Street, only it has been so devilish 
hot. Well, not a line have I received! 
Of course the whole thing is a got up 
job ; a woman, now, would not have the 
common sense to be on her guard from 
the first in a case like that——” 

‘*T don’t know,” said his companion 
dubiously ; ‘but there must be a lot of 
really poor people, George. I hope they 
don’t suffer for the sham ones? When 
Bob and I were children, Bob told 
such a lot of stories that it was hardly 
worth while for me to speak the truth ; 
Aunt Bess whipped us both, because she 
did not know which to believe!” 

** What marvellous logic!” and George 
laughed. ‘*You must not worry about 
these things, little woman. Don’t you 
think lam giving you an extraordinary 
leap into the unknown, humouring your 
absurd whim to float about in this out- 
landish place, and sacrificing Emile’s 
best dinner for the possibility of a tepid 
supper? Do you know what time it is? 
five minutes to nine, and by Jove F 

‘*Oh! don’t go back yet, George,” and 
she held out her small white hands with 
a coaxing gesture, ‘‘I like the stars 
much better than the sun when I am 
alone with you. Come, talk to me quite 
seriously, please, about all that is going 
on in politics. I want ‘ 

‘* Shall I tell you what / want?” he in- 
terrupted gravely. ‘‘I want my darling 
to be good and pretty for me and not to 
distribute herself in Women’s Missions 
and Women’s Rights till pink cheeks 
become hollow, and those eyes—ah! 
those eyes ” and drinking in their 
purity and devotion, Morgan worshipped 
some one more than himself for a few 
moments ! 

The golden leavings from the sunset 
had been swept up by a soft breeze from 
the west, but their soul-affinity had 
wrapped these two in a solitude more 
shrouding, than the pall of the July night. 
Among the crude outlines of brick and 
mortar, that darkness so cunningly con- 
verts into shadowy erasures, the boat 
glided onward with its careless occupants ; 
now bearing to the far shore, now loitering 
in mid-stream, as the girl toyed absently 
with the rudder ropes. The minutes 
passed and with them the dream. An 
object was approaching with alarming 
distinctness, and she was the first to 
notice it and to speak anxiously. 


‘*Let go of my hand, George, like a 
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dear, or we shall be upset. Is it a 
steamer ?—which side shall | steer, it’s so 
very close ?” 

Her husband glanced hastily over his 
shoulder. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Nell,” 
he shouted, in wild dismay, 
‘‘give us the left string— 
quick—quick!”” But though 
his words tumbled together 
in excited incoherency, one 
of the devastating crises of 
existence, so sudden, so soft- 
footed in its treachery, had 
clutched them both in its re- 
lentless grasp. 

A confused babel of direc- 
tions from the electric launch 
reached Morgan and the echo 
of a woman’s scream, but the 
swirling current had swept him 
under Blackfriars Bridge, strik- 
ing his head a dull thud 
against a stone buttress before 
he could’ realise what had 
happened. 

Although a_ strong, bold 
swimmer, yet, stupefied by the 
blow, the muddy water filled his 
throat and nostrils, and his 
arms, even as they struck out 
desperately, ached with a cruel, 
cramping ache. While he 
yearned at all costs to save his 
girl-wife, his mind, as it often 
does when confronted by stun- 
ning catastrophes, played with 
inconsequence, and chained it- 
self to trivialities. He found 
himself wondering whether 
there would be a late sitting in 
the House, and whether they 
would miss him in the division 
on Asquith’s amendment. He 
had paired till ten o’clock—but 
why ? he puzzled stupidly, and 
then he remembered, remem- 
bered by an_ effort of su- 
preme energy, that it was 
to take Nell out—ah! Nell, 
his darling, where was she? 
He clenched his teeth in the 
frenzy of his impotent desire, 
and the moon, poised like a ball 
of fire over London, seemed 
to mock with calm _in- 
difference at his weakness in tackling the 
horror of the situation. The strange 
buzzing in his head seemed every minute 
increasing. Could Nell swim ?—perhaps 
—he had forgotten—but surely she was 





sleeping now—sleeping—how pretty she 
looked asleep, her hair like a halo on the 
pillow, her cheeks flushed like a child’s; 
it was a queer pillow, too, in its ghostly 
whiteness, never straight, never still. 


ONE OF THE DEVASTATING CRISES OF EXISTENCE HAD 
CLUTCHED THEM BOTH IN ITS RELENTLESS GRASP. 


God ! it was coming closer ! was he mad ? 
It was not a pillow but a face, a livid face, 
with just a glint of auburn curls, up and 
down, rocking on the silent river. 

A vapoury cloud crossed the rising 
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moon, but in the darkness his outstretched 
fingers touched the girl’s form as it drifted 
by, and seized it with tenacious grip. 
‘*Nell, sweetheart!” he shrieked exul- 
tantly, ‘‘isityou? Safe, safe!” Butno 
answer came as she hung like a log on his 
tired arms. To his failing sight every- 
thing tangible seemed becoming intan- 
gible, and though they had reached the side 
of the gray-painted launch, and voices 
were calling to him to hold on, for help 
was very near, he felt that death was 
battling for the victory. 

Among the many there are few that 
love pampers. To these, death heart to 
heart, would be preferable to even 
suspecting love’s inconstancy. It was 
otherwise with Morgan in the heyday of 


ambition. He knew nothing of the un- 
satisfactory sequels that -time scatters 
ruthlessly among its fairy tales. He had 


found his fairy tale entrancing, and while 
youth and strength could last it must 
remain so. It seemed as if the force of 
his dominating will was keeping the 
dreaded enemy at bay. The moon shone 
out with renewed brilliancy in a path of 
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glory, and his hand was grasping a 
warmer hand from the launch. With 
quick, grateful joy, he staggered up 
against the rail, and glanced down as they 
lifted his burden so tenderly into safety. 
What was this terrible cold, freezing his 
heart into stone, wringing from him an 
awful cry! Blue lips, sunken cheeks, 
eyes staring wide open; certainly he 
had seen them before :—under a tawdry 
hat in a Whitechapel alley, craving for 
sympathy. No moon, no starlight now, 
only the streaming rain, the dense fog, the 
squalor, the dirt, the sorrow of the poor. 
‘*Are there many people unhappy in the 
world, George?” In his agony he re- 
membered those words—her words. 
‘*Nell, my wife, where are you?” but 
his cry lost itself in nothingness, and 
with a wild look around the man fell for- 
ward heavily on his face. 

For two women, day broke beyond the 
goal of earth’s illusions. Smiling, they 
There 
solved the mystery of 


touched lips in the land of rest. 
only, had they 
suffering. 




















MR. LEWIS MORRIS. 
From a painting by Mr. D. G. Davies, 














MR. LEWIS MORRIS AT PENBRYN. 


HERE are worse things in life than 

a journey to the far west in this 
beautiful spring weather. To the north 
of the Bristol Channel scenery is to be 
found as beautiful and as replete with 
interest as anything in rich Devon or 
breezy Cornwall—I mean in that long 
tract extending from Chepstow on the 
east to St. David's Head on the west. 
The tourist would here pass through 
beautiful Monmouthshire, rich Glamor- 
ganshire, and all that industrial tract of 
country with its busy ports and crowded 
shipping ; fair Carmarthen, with its beauti- 
ful Vale of Towy, like another Devon, and 
Pembrokeshire, like another Cornwall ; 
passing Tenby, in view of either 
sea and gray St. David’s—a minster on 
the shore of the wild Atlantic—until he 
reaches at last lone St. David’s Head, 
eternally washed by the fierce Atlantic 
waves. In all this district there is much 
to attract the tourist—that tourist who 
never comes. By the old town of Car- 
marthen indeed, the ancient capital of 
Wales, that gray old city seated on its 
high river banks with the broad Towy 
ebbing and flowing by its long quay, the 
valley is full of beauty through the whole 
of the river’s forty-mile course from the 
mountains to the sea. And it is here 
whither the express from Paddington 
brings us through the famous Severn 
Tunnel in seven hours from the time of 
starting, that Mr. Lewis Morris—the 
subject of our article and the far-famed 
author of Zhe Epic of Hades—lives for a 


great part of the year at his beautiful 
home of Penbryn. 

On the way to the bard’s house (he will 
never allow his friends to call him poet) 
we cross an old seven-arched bridge, 
ascend by a steep field path for a mile or 
so, turning from time to time to admire 
the fine panorama stretched at great 
length, like a straggling Rhine town with 
its castellated ruin and frequent church 
towers. Then we traverse a level tree- 
shaded road, and at length the gate of 
Penbryn is before us, park-like with its 
meadows and frequent changes of elm 
and beech, and its winding drive shaded 
by pine conifers. 

On entering the house we find ourselves 
in a pretty panelled hall, low and old- 
fashioned ; along the heavy beams on each 
side and round the walls are mottoes in 
gold letters on a deep blue ground, a mode 
of decoration which the bard thinks is 
wholly his own, and is certainly not in- 
effective. The long beams have lines from 
the Zpic of Hades, including Mr. Bright’s 


favourite verse, 


“ For knowledge isa steep which few may climb, 
But duty is a path which all may tread” — 


and a favourite couplet of the bard’s from 
another poem of his— 


“ Though all men frown, if Truth and Right 
prevail 

Take thou no thought for aught, for all is 
well.” 


Around the walls is the motto of the 








MORNING CALLS. 


Boleyns, from whom the bard claims to 
be descended in a direct line, ‘‘ Fide ef 
amore,” and their descendant, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ‘* Semper eadem.” Further on, 
‘* Che va piano va lontano” is a motto one 
is surprised to find in so advanced a poli- 
tician’s home. On shields over the heavy 
mantel are the three bulls’ heads of Boleyn, 
the three leopards’ heads of Morris ; it is 
whispered—but tell it not in Gath, for the 
bard is a Home Ruler !—that they are Irish 
heads beheaded in some remote foray, and 
both coats combined with the proper 
quarterings. On the staircase hang, side 
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di San Sisto, while there are more than 
one illuminated memorial, and notably 
one from the promoters of the first Co- 
operation Festival at the Crystal Palace, 
for whic) Mr. Morris wrote a successful 
ode, sung by four thousand voices, and 
another for the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
bear witness to the. wide sympathy and 
activity of the master of the house. A 
fine case of Indian birds completes the 
furniture of the hall; out of it open the 
drawing-room, the dining-room, and the 
breakfast-room. The first is a double 
room with a pale sage-green paper and 
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THE HOME OF MR. LEWIS MORRIS. 


by side, two pedigrees, with the arms and 
descents drawn up and charmingly 
blazoned by the bard’s friend, the late 
Thomas Jones, of Eglwyseg, in North 
Wales, who was a great authority on 
heraldry, and going back apparently, after 
the fashion of Welsh pedigrees, to a 
native contemporary of Julius Caesar, or 
thereabouts, but the bard does not affect 
such vanities. The little clock on the 
bracket was the property of an ancestress 
at the court of Queen Anne, and presented 
to her by that good-natured monarch. 
On the staircase walls are prints of old 
Carmarthen, terminating with the large, 
well-known photograph of the Madonna 


numerous pictures and prints. Among 
the former are a fine portrait of a young 
man, probably by Opie, a good Van de 
Velde on panel, an old picture of the bard’s 
grandfather, Lewis Morris, of Penbryn, 
bard, antiquary, and philologist, in night- 
capand frogged dressing-gown, something 
like a Celtic Cowper. On one wall are 
large photographs of old masters, in- 
cluding several Madonnas of Raphael, 
the St. John of Guido, and the two nude 
little angels singing from notes from the 
‘*Madonna del Baldechino.” On the 
other are a row of old pictures picked up 
by the bard at Bologna and Florence, of 
which he is very proud, and a fine picture 
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of a 
artist. 

But it is in the library, built by the 
bard out of the profits of his books, that 
his presence is most felt. It is a large 
and lofty room, with the ceiling divided 
by thick panels of pitch pine crossing 
at right angles with bosses of various 
colours, picked out with gilding. The 


Minnesinger, by an unknown 


whole of one side of the room is occupied 
by a bookcase containing about a thou- 
sand volumes or more, good, bad, and 
occupying 


indifferent, every available 
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summit of the tree-crowned hill behind, 
where by a clump of trees is a large flat 
stone which is a favourite resting-place 
for the bard, from which to view the fair 
panorama around. On the north is the 
old town stretching along the other side 
of the valley. On the west are the 
broad, silvery waters of the Towy, with 
the ruins of Llanstephan Castle standing 
out above the shining sea. On the east 
is the beautiful vale of the upper Towy 
stretching out fot at least thirty miles 
past grim Cerrig-Cennen Castle, till it is 
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space. From its windows the exquisite 
reaches of the Towy, here a broad silvery 
stream, can be seen, bringing with the 
flow of each tide, steamers and sailing 
vessels from the Atlantic. Here much 
of the writing which is now familiar to 
countless readers in the English-speaking 
countries of the globe is done. No one 
is fonder of home than Mr. Morris, 
though the charms of literary society, 
and of troops of friends in London, keep 
him from home now for the greater part 
of the year. 

Leaving the house, we ascend to the 


closed by the blue mountains of Carmar- 
thenshire and the precipice above the 
famous Van Pool, where tradition says 
the Lady of the Lake appears each year 
on the first Sunday in August in her 
golden skiff, as versified by the subject 
of our article in the legend of the 
‘* Physicians of Myddfai,” which appeared 
in Songs of Britain. 

It is a beautiful country, this Western 
Wales, and it is no wonder that it attracts 
the love and affection of its children, and 
especially of the subject of this sketch. 
Many a touch in the Zpic of Hades, and 

















in many a crystalline lyric (for a crystal 
clearness is the predominant note and 
virtue of Mr. Morris’s poetry) draws one 
back from those golden scenes of Greece 
illumined by the glow of poetic fancy, and 
crowned with the nimbus shed by that 
vague dim past, that past which we seem 
half to realise in early childhood becoming 
dim as 

“ shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ”— 


and at last with manhood’s years fading 
‘into the light of common day,”—many 
a touch in this essentially British poet's 
writings draws one back from these 
dreams to ‘‘the familiar aspects of the 
fields” of home. No one who is conver- 
sant with our English country in all its 
moods can find more delight than in the 
works of Mr. Morris. The tone and 
touch with which he grasps the deep 
sweet restfulness of English scenery, and 
the profound peace of its great homesteads, 
are inimitable. That one line of the late 
Laureate, ‘‘a haunt of ancient peace,” 
résumés in five words the very essence of 
the ancestral English mansion, hallowed 
by a calm which centuries have left undis- 
turbed ; but the lovely verse which I will 
quote below, inspired, says Mr. Morris, 
by Lord Tennyson’s own home, shows 
alike, I think, the influence of this feeling 
on the poet, and how well qualified the 
man who could write such a verse is to 
appreciate such a home as that which he 
is fortunate to possess. 


“ A home on a far English hill; away 
Stretch undulating plains of gold and green, 
With park and lake and glade, and homestead 
gray 
And crowning all, the blue sea dimly seen.” 


And now having, I trust, satisfactorily 
described, for my readers’ benefit, . our 
poet’s Jocale, 1 will proceed with a pro- 
fessional conversation which I have 
recently had with the poet—I beg his 
pardon, ‘‘the bard.” I say advisedly 
professional conversation, because Mr. Morris 
and I are friends of old date, and in the 
habit of occasionally meeting. 

On this occasion he was the host, and 
had no suspicion that I had formed the fell 
design of ‘‘ interviewing” him. On my 
announcing that I had formed this resolu- 
tion, the poet showed some natural dis- 
inclination and coyness, and seemed more 
inclined to discuss partridges than poesy. 
But before proceeding with this interview, 
I had perhaps better afford my readers an 
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idea of Mr. Morris’s personality and 
physique. This I shall do in a few words, 
as the latter is well represented by the 
three-quarters length figure from a paint- 
ing by a young Welsh artist, fresh from 
successful studies at the Antwerp Art 
School, Mr.D. G. Davies. I shall therefore 
merely add that Mr. Morris seems to have 
been by nature intended as much for a 
country squire asfor a poet. As regards 
his manner and conversation, the former 
is that of any other thoroughly well-bred 
Englishman of good family, and the latter 
has a singular charm, the result of deep 
scholarship and keen poetic instinct, as I 
think part of the conversation I am about 
to quote will evince. 

** What am I to talk about?” asked 
Mr. Morris, plaintively, on realising the 
capacity in which I had come. 

‘* Talk of the Laureateship,” I said. 

But my interlocutor, besides being a 
poet, a lawyer and a J.P., possesses 
in a full degree a lawyer’s caution. He 
replied, therefore: ‘‘1 must certainly de- 
cline to discuss that question. You must 
know well the construction that would be 
put on anything I said on the point, with 
the view to publication that you say you 
have.” 

‘*Very well, then,” I said; ‘‘as that 
cock will not fight, perhaps I may venture 
thus far and ask what you think of this 
long delay in the appointment to the 
Laureateship.” 

**Oh, yes, I shall willingly answer that 
question,” Mr. Morris replied. ‘I think 
it very wrong—most unjust, I will even 
say—that no appointment has been made 
before this. The only parallel instance 
since the post was created is that after 
Wordsworth’s death, and the delay was 
not then so long ; besides, there was good 
reason for it, as the post would in the 
ordinary course of things have been given 
to old Rogers, who took six months to 
acknowledge the offer, and then very 
properly declined, on account of age, and 
a good many renseignements had to be 
taken about the then comparatively young 
Tennyson, to whom it seemed after 
Rogers—who had the prior claim of age 
and honours, and by reason of the long 
réle he had played in London life—most 
natural to offerit. I think it is most mis- 
chievous,” he continued, ‘‘ that the post 
should not have been filled before, for it 
costs nothing—the salary is infinitesimal, 
and yet the honour of the appointment 
forms, and would always form, a legiti- 
mate object of ambition and incentive to 
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poets, and in these days if once allowed 


to drop, it will never be revived. Mean- 
time its absence influences criticism 
mischievously.” 

On the Greek principle as regards 


Aristides, I asked Mr. Morris what he 
would think if the appointment had 
been offered to Mr. Swinburne, and he 
replied : 

‘*T should say it is to be regretted that 
such an appointment could not have been 
made. I think Swinburne a very fine 
poet. Before him I think no man has 
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ever fathomed the mysterious melody and 
mystery of the sea.” 

And here I should mention that never— 
and I have met in my time a goodly 
number of ‘‘ gentlemen who write ”—have 
I known a man so perfectly destitute of 
the envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness which only too frequently 
characterises dealers both in prose and 
poetical wares as this man. 

‘*And your namesake, Mr. William 
Morris, what do you think of him?” I 
said. 

‘*T think there is no one who can present 
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with such absolute clearness and distinct- 
ness, either in a prose or poetical medium, 
what he has to convey as he. The introduc. 
tions to the various parts of ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’ are wonderfully sweet,” replied 
he. ‘‘ One can only regret that he should 
have decided to quit the field of poetry 
for politics”—and so on, not a word of 
dispraise for any. 

Mr. Morris seems quite too much taken 
up with admiration of his brother poets 
to allow of any egotism as regards his 
own poetry—that natural egotism common 
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to almost all writers. He seemed quite 
surprised when I remarked: ‘‘ That clear- 
ness of atmosphere, that crystalline clear- 
ness you speak of as characterising the 
poetry of Mr. William Morris seems to me 
to be your own best point. There are one 
or two passages in the Zpic of Hades, for 
instance, in reading which one can almost 
see that ‘wine dark sea’ of Homer, and 
feel the breath of its breezes and the waft 
of the salt air, as the waves plash before 
fabulous prows.” 

I went on to remark :— 

‘* But this will be one of the last gener- 
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ations of poets, for, as Macaulay says, 
poetry will die out with advancing civilis- 
ation. The world is getting far too small 
and we are growing far too much az 
courant with all that it contains for you 
people to continue to practise your art 
more than fifty or sixty years at the out- 
side. The very essence of poetry is 
mystery, and there is very little mystery 
left now about anything, and there will 
shortly be still less, if any at all ” But 
Mr. Morris broke in with an indignant 
refutation of this. 

‘*] wholly disagree with you,” he said. 
‘*] think, on the contrary, that we are on 
the verge of a larger poetical outlook than 
we have ever been before. What, for 
instance, will be the vast poetical vista 
when men learn the art of navigation in 
the air? The future of poetry is vast, 
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immense. Think of the midnight flights 
we may have six or seven years hence 
through or over the thunder and lightning, 
and over the stormy sea and endless 
plains, till with the morning, if we may 
believe the maxim, the sun rises over the 
pure snows of the frozen Alps, or some 
white-walled town. Think of electric wires 
possibly through the depths of interstellar 
Space to some distant star. And this is 
what we may expect in the near future, 
much, perhaps, within the next ten 
years.” 


And so I left the bard. I might have 


doubts as to whether these sanguine hopes 
would ever be fulfilled, but I could feel 
nothing but admiration for such genuine 
poetical enthusiasm, so rare in this latter- 
day decadence. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
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SOME JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


(FROM A DEALER’S NOTE-BOOK.) 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


VII.—THE SEVEN EMERALDS. 


HE man stood uron the weir-bridge 
watching me; a conspicuous man 
with strange clothes for river-work upon 
him, and a haunting activity which drove 
him from the lock to the inn, and again 
from the inn to the lock with a crazy 
restlessness which was maddening. I 
had been for some hours whipping the 
mill-stream, which lies over against 
the lockhouse at Pangbourne; but meet- 
ing with no success amongst the chub, 
which on this particular July evening were 
aggravatingly indifferent even to the 
succulent frog, I had punted to the 
bushes in the open river, and there lit my 
pipe and fell to speculation upon him who 
favoured me with so close an attention. I 
have said that he was a conspicuous man, 
and to this I owed it that I had seen him. 
He wore the straw hat of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and a velvet coat which shone 
brown and greasy in the falling sunlight ; 
but his legs were encased in salmon-pink 
riding breeches, and he had brown boots 
reaching to his knees. Beyond this, he 
was singularly handsome, so far as I could 
judge with the river’s breadth between 
us ; and his hair was fair with a ridiculous 
golden strain quite unlooked for in one 
who has grown to manhood. Why he 
watched me so closely I could not even 
conjecture, but the fact was not to be dis- 
puted. I had lain by the mill since the 
forenoon, and since the forenoon he had 
hugged to the weir-bridge or to the lock- 
house, giving no attention to the score of 
small boats and launches which passed up 
or downto Goring or Mapledurham ; oreven 
to the many pretty women who basked 
upon the cushions of punts or pair-oars. 
1 alone was the object of his gaze, and 
for me he seemed to wait through the 
afternoon and until the twilight. 
Now, had the man hailed me, I should 


have gone shorewards at once, for my 
curiosity had been petted by his attentions 
until it waxed warm and harassing ; but 
this he did not do, keeping his eyes 
upon me even when I had rested from 
casting and sat idling in the punt. It 
would have been easy, I concede, to have 
gone up river towards Goring and so to 
have avoided him; but this would have 
cut short the chance of explanation, and 
have left ungratified my desire to know 
who he was, and wherefrom came his em- 
barrassing interest in my failure to en- 
snare the exasperating chub. So I sat 
there, in turn wondering if he were honest 
or a rogue, an adventurer or an idler, a 
river-man or a fop from Piccadilly. And 
as the problem was beyond me, I left it at 
last, and taking up my punt-pole I gave 
three or four vigorous thrusts which sent 
me immediately to the landing-stage of 
the Swan Inn, and thence to my room. 

It may be urged that this was an in- 
different way of dealing with the man in 
the velvet coat if I wished to know more 
of him ; but I had taken that little parlour 
of the inn which juts out upon the hard of 
the boathouse, and I could see from my 
open windows both the panorama of the 
lock and that of the open reach away 
towards the islands. It was now close 
upon the hour of seven, and the most 
part of the river lay in cooling shadow. I 
could hear by no means inharmonious 
music floating out over the water from a 
girl’s guitar ; there were several launches 
waiting for the lock-gates; and I recall 
well the face of a very remarkable woman 
who presently came to the landing-stage 
in a gig, the cushions of which were of 
an aggressive yellow, but one which was 
a striking contrast to her black hair and 
ivory-white skin. Quite apart, however, 
from her indisputable beauty, I had reason 
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to watch this conspicuous oarswoman, for 
no sooner had she come -to the landing- 
stage than the man in the velvet coat 
went to her assistance, and taking a 
number of bags and baskets from the boat, 
accompanied her up the village high 
street, and so carried her from my view. 

Here then, thought I, is the end of my 
mystery. The man had been waiting for 
the return of his wife, when I, with 
preposterous conceit, plumed myself 
that he had been looking to speak 
with me. What creatures of ideas we 
are! And when I reflected upon it, cer- 
tainly it was monstrous, absurd to think 
that one man should wish to watch another 
failing to catch fish through a long 
summer’s afternoon. Indeed, I laughed 
heartily at myself as the maid set my 
dinner, and I put my creel and rod upon 
the piano (one puts everything upon the 
piano in a Thames village) before daring 
the very substantial, if rural, repast served 
to me. 

One dines up river, as most people 
know, in semi-public state. Loafers, 
loiterers, fruit-sellers, boatmen—all these 
congregate near the open window, and 
discuss verbally the dishes which the 
diner discusses more substantially. Cus- 
tom so stales us that this publicity in no 
way interferes with our pleasure. . 1 have 
so long learned to tolerate the presence 
before my casement of oarsman, ped- 
lar, and even the less welcome bargee, 
that these now are almost as salt to my 
appetite. And for the matter of that, 
on the evening of which I am writing, 
the crowd was less than usual, being 
composed of one vendor of fruit, three 
men in obviously Cheapside blazers, and 
an old woman who sold boot-laces and 
discussed the weather with me through 
the casement at one and the same 
time. She was such a merry old soul, 
and gave me so much of her history and of 
that of her son, who was “ fightin’ for his 
Quane and counthry” in a place which 
she could not mind herself of, that I for- 
got the ridiculous romance of the velvet- 
coated man, and even his existence, until 
of a sudden he presented himself, no longer 
watching me upon the bridge, but stand- 
ing at the casement, and asking to be 
admitted. 

‘*l’m most horribly sorry,” said he, 
**to intrude upon you at your dinner, but 
my train leaves for town in ten minutes, 
and I particularly want your opinion upon 
something which they tell me you know 
more about than any man in England.” 
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‘* By all means,” said I. ‘But your 
estimate of my opinion is hopelessly 
flattering ; it concerns jewels, I suppose ?” 

‘* Exactly,” said he; ‘‘and I shall be 
under very large obligations to you if you 
will tell me whether two emeralds I have 
in my pocket are of any value, and if 
so, where would be the best place to 
dispose of them ?” 

He took a little paper box from his 
coat, and laid it near to my plate. I saw 
that it was a box which had contained 
tabloids of nitro-glycerine (a drug pre- 
scribed for diseases of the heart), and 
that it had been sold by a chemist of the 
name of Benjamin Wain, whose shop was 
in the High Street at Reading. These 
things I observed with my intuitive habit 
of grasping detail, learnt in long conten- 
tion with rogues; and then forgot them 
as the man opened a screw of tissue- 
paper, and I beheld two of the finest 
emeralds I have seen during my career. 
The stones were perfectly matched, of a 
rich velvety, but brilliant, colour, and 
came, I did not doubt after my first sight 
of them, from the Upper Orinoco or from 
Columbia. Their weight I judged to be 
about five carats each, and I knew that if 
they were without a flaw, which very few 
emeralds are, they would be worth fifteen 
hundred pounds at a very low estimate. 
All this passed through my mind like a 
flash ; but with admiration of the gems 
which brought covetousness in its path, 
there came at once the other thought— 
what is this man doing here with these 
stones, and how comes it that he can 
carry them and yet be unconscious of 
their value? But this I endeavoured to 
conceal, and waited for him to speak. 

‘* Well,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘ do 
you find much the matter with them?” 

‘*] should want my glass to see,” said 
I with caution ; ‘‘ the light is failing, and 
my eyes are not as good as they were.” 

‘*You mean a magnifying glass, | 
suppose?” said he, producing a lens 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Well, I happen to 
have one.” 

Why it was I cannot tell you, but this 
trifling circumstance I marked down in 
my mind as my first sound cause of sus- 
picion against him. Perhaps I coupled 
it with that spontaneous distrust which I 
felt when first he spoke, for the very soft- 
ness of his voice was obviously assumed ; 
and now that I saw him near to me, | 
did not fail to notice that the velvet coat 
was much worn, and the rowing club tie 
he wore frayed beyond respectability. 

3P 2 
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But I took his lens, and having ex- 
amined the stones Jong and critically 
under it, I found them to be without 
flaw or blemish. Then I gave him my 
opinion. 

** They are fine stuff,” said |; ‘*do you 
happen to know where they come from ?”’ 

I looked him full in the face when | 
spoke, and observed a slight drawing of 
the lines above his mouth. When he 
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steamed out of the railway station, which 
is not a stone’s throw from the inn, and 
he, forgetful of his tale to me, sat watch- 
ing it unconcernedly. I had discovered 
him in a second lie, and I waited to 
entrap him to a third with the practised 
pleasure of a cross-examiner. 

** Do you sell these stones for yourself 
or as an agent?” I asked, assuming 
some authority as | felt surer of him. 








“HE ROSE UP SUDDENLY FROM HIS CHAIR, AND HAVING MADE A BUNGLING PARCEL OF HIS JEWELS, 
WENT OFF WITH HIMSELF. 


answered me I was sure that he had 
thought out a lie—and with effort. 

‘**] believe they come from Salzburg,” 
he stammered; ‘‘at least I have heard 
so.” 

‘* That could not possibly be,” said 1; 
‘*the worst emeralds we have are the 
best product of that mine. I fancy they 
are from Venezuela.” 

‘*Ah, that’s the place,” said he, ‘I 
remember it now; but I’ve a wretched 
head for geography.” 

While he said this the train to London 


His hesitation in answering was merely 
momentary, but it was enough for my 
purpose. 

‘*For myself,” said he; and then with 
clumsy maladroitness he added, ‘‘ They 
were left to me by my father, and I have 
never had the heart to offer them to any 
one. I'll tell you what, though; if you'll 
give me a thousand pounds for the pair 
you shail keep them.” 

‘* That’s a long price,” said I, ‘‘ and if 
you don’t mind the suggestion, my dinner’s 
getting cold.” 
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I had spoken thus with the design of 
putting him off, but he was undisguisedly 
an ill-bred man, and I saw that I could 
have bought the emeralds from him for five 
hundred pounds. My hint—if such you 
could call it—fell upon deaf ears ; and he, 
seeming not to hear it, continued to argle- 
bargle, but betraying himself in every 
word he said. 

‘*Come, now,” he cried, ‘‘ you don't 
want to be hard upon me, give me a 
cheque for five hundred, and send the 
balance to Brighton in a week if you find 
them as good as you think. That’s a fair 
offer, isn’t it?” 

‘*The offer is fair enough,” said I, 
‘*but you forget that I did not come here 
to buy emeralds. I am in Pangbourne to 
catch chub, as you saw this afternoon.” 

‘¢1’m afraid I can’t agree to that,” he 
replied with a laugh, ‘‘I did not see you 
catch chub this afternoon—lI saw you miss 
three.” 

‘*The bait was poor,” I said mean- 
ingly; ‘‘fish are as canny as men, and 
don’t take pretty things if they think 
there’s a hook in them.” 

This I gave him with such a stare that 
he rose up suddenly from his chair, and 
having made a bungling parcel of his 
jewels, went off with himself. He had 
to pass my window as he left the inn, and 
as he crossed the road I called after him, 
saying, 

‘© You'll be losing your train to Londen.” 

‘* Be d——d tothat!” said he ; and with 
such a salute he turned the angle of the 
road, and I lost sight of him. 

But I thought much of his emeralds 
through the night, both in my walk across 
the old wooden bridge to Whitchurch, 
when the river lay dark and gloomy with 
the sough of the breeze in the reeds and 
sedge-grass ; and again as I lay in the 
old wooden ‘‘ best-bed” of the inn, and con- 
templated the ‘‘sampler” which bore 
witness to the energy of one Jane Atkins, 
whose work it was. By what chance had 
the man found me out? Whence came 
his seedy clothes and his jewels? Who 
was the pretty woman who had gone up 
from the hard with him? He had come 
by the stones fraudulently, of course ; 
had the case been different he would have 
sent them to London to a house of sub- 
stance, and there got his price for them. 
At one time I felt that it lay upon me to 
advise the police in Reading of the offer 
I had received; at another, there came 
some regret for the stones, and at the 
manner of his departure. The season 
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had been one of emeralds. I could have 
sold the pair he had for some profit, and, 
as my greed told me, I could have bought 
them cheap. At the end of it I fell 
asleep to dream that I rowed to Maple- 
durham in an emerald boat, and that a 
man with emerald 
abominably. 

On the next day, quite early in the 
morning, I set out in a dog-cart for Read- 
ing, having a rendezvous with Baris- 
broke at the Kennet’s mouth, whence we 
were to start for a day’s sport upon 
that fish-breeding river. My drive took 
me by the old Bath-road, turning to the 
left midway up the village street ; but I 
had not gone very far upon the Reading 
road before I saw the handsome woman 

the wife, as I assumed, of the velvet- 
coated man—now dressed with exceeding 
poorness, and carrying a heavy bag to- 
wards the biscuit town. At this point 
the sun beat early upon the sandy way 
with a shimmer of white and misty light 
which promised great heat of the fore- 
noon ; there was scarce a quiver of wind 
in the woods to the left of me, and I did 


eyes steered me 


not doubt that walking was a great 
labour. Yet, when I reined-in the cob, 


and asked the woman if at least I might 
not carry her bag to Reading and leave 
it for her, she thanked me somewhat 
curtly | thought, and evidently resented 
any notice of her difficulty. It occurred 
to me as I drove on, that the man who 
had been with her on the previous day 
had really left by the last train for 
London ; but when I came into Reading, 
and was about to cross the High Street, 
to reach Earleigh, I saw the name Benja- 
min Wain superscribed above a little 
chemist’s shop, and I stopped at once. I 
know that a county tradesman will 
gossip like a fishwife; and I asked the 
man for some preparation which he could 
not possibly find in the pharmacopeeia, 
and so began to feel my ground. 

‘* You’re well ahead of the times, here,” 
said I, looking at his show-case, which 


was woefully destitute of drugs. “I 
shouldn’t have thought that you’d be 
asked for tabloids in a_ place like 
Reading.” 


** Oh, but we are,” said he readily ; “‘ it’s 
a wonderfully advanced town is Reading 
-you won’t get much in Regent Street 
which is not here. I’ve lived in Reading 


all my life—and seen changes, sir, indeed 
I have!” 

‘* You know most of the people, then ? ” 
said I, with a purpose. 
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** Ay,” said he, ‘‘ I’ve born and buried 
a many, so to speak; seen children grow 
to men and women, and men and women 
grow to children—you wouldn’t think it 
perhaps!” 

‘*No,” said I, ‘‘ you don’t show it, but 
your reputation, if I may say so, goes 
beyond this place. I was in Pangbourne 
yesterday, where a tall yellow-haired man 
was speaking of you; who is he, I 
wonder ?” 

‘*A tall yellow-haired man!” he ex- 
claimed, putting his finger in the centre 
of his forehead as if in aid of memory ; 
‘*T didn’t know there were such in Read- 
ing ; a tall, yellow—let me see, now ss 

‘* You sold him some tabloids of nitro- 
glycerine ; perhaps that will help to his 
identification ?” said I. 

‘* Ah, now I know you’re wrong,” said 
he; ‘‘there’s only one man within five 
miles of here who uses that stuff, and he 
hasn’t got yellow hair—ha, ha, he hasn't 
got any at all.” 

‘*Who is he?” I asked with growing 
curiosity. 

‘*Why, old Jabez Ladd, the miser, out 
at Yore Park ; he takes that stuff for ’is 
’art, sir—wonderful weak ’art he has, too; 
but he hasn’t got yellow hair—no, I may 
say with conviction that he has no hair at 
all.” 

I had learnt all I needed, for the mere 
mention of the name Jabez Ladd was 
sufficient for me. At the man’s words a 
whole freshet of ideas seemed to rush to my 
mind. I had known the miser for years 
as one of the hardest jewel buyers in the 
country; I had sold him thousands of 
pounds’ worth of stuff; I had heard the 
strangest traditions of his astounding 
meanness and self-denial. They even said 
that he denied himself a candle after dusk, 
and that his fare was oatmeal and brown 
bread ; while he lived in a house which 
would not have been a poor retreat for a 
millionaire. This I knew, but the words 
of the apothecary had made other things 
clear to me—one, that the yellow-haired 
man had got his emeralds in a box which 
must have come from Ladd’s house, since 
he alone in the neighbourhood took 
tabloids of nitro-glycerine ; another, that 
the man’s very shabbiness and obvious 
shuffling pointed very strongly to the 
conclusion that he should be watched. 

Of these things was I sure as I met 
Barisbroke, and I turned them over in 
my mind often during the moderate sport 
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Not that [| 
had any troublesome friendship for Ladd, 
who was no sort of a man to think about ; 
yet I could not forget that he was a buyer, 
and it seemed both wise and likely to be 


of the forenoon, and after. 


profitable to warn him. Possibly I had 
reared a fine superstructure of suspicion 
upon a mere flimsy basis of prejudice ; but 
in any case I could do no harm I thought, 
and might even sell the old scoundrel a 
parcel of jewels in the attempt. His 
house, as I then knew, lay over by the 
hills of Caversham, and I remembered 
that I could take it by a circuitous route 
which would bring me to Pangbourne, 
after I had passed through Mapledur- 
ham and Whitchurch. In the end I 
resolved at least to see the old man, and 
when I had dined at a ridiculously early 
hour with Barisbroke, I crossed the river 
by the white bridge, and in thirty minutes 
I was at the gate of Yore Hall. 

I am no archeologist, and have an 
exceedingly poor eye for a building ; but 
my first impression of this hall was a 
pleasing one. It is true that the wooden 
gate of the drive was broken down, and 
the garden-land beyond it nothing but a 


tangle of swaying grass, thistle, and 
undergrowth, preparing one for poor 


things to come ; but the house itself was 
a massive and even a grand attempt at a 
towered and battlemented structure, built 
in stout stone with Norman windows, and 
the pretence of a keep, which gave 
strength to its air of antiquity. When I 
came near to it, I saw that many of the 
gargoyles had fallen from the roof of the 
left wing which seemed to be unfinished, 
and the parapet was broken away and 
decaying above the porch; while—and 
this was even more singular—there did 
not seem a single curtain to the house. 
It was now upon the hour of seven, and 
a glimmer of sunlight shining redly upon 
the latticed casements lit up the fagade 
with a greater brilliance than one looks 
to see out of Italy. There were rooks 
circling and cawing in the great elms by 
the moat which ran round three sides of 
the house ; I could hear the baying of a 
hound in the courtyard by the stables— 
but of man or woman I saw nothing, 
though I rang the great bell thrice, and 
birds fled from the eaves at the clatter, 
and the rabbits that had sported by the 
thicket disappeared in the warren. 

Some minutes after the third ring, and 
when I was preparing to drive off and 
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leave Jabez Ladd to -his own affairs, the 
stable door opened and a girl came out 
dressed, it seemed to me, curiously in a 
smart white frock, but with untidy hair, 
though much of it, and an exceedingly 
pretty face, which had been the prettier 
for a little scouring. The creature had 
great dark eyes like a gvrisette of Bor- 
deaux; and when she saw me, stood 
swaying upon her feet, and laughing as 
she bit at her apron-strings, as though 
my advent was an exceedingly humorous 
thing. Then she said, 

**Is it Mr. Ladd you’re wanting ?” 

I told her that it was. 

**You’ll not be a county man?” she 
asked. 

‘I’m from London,” said I, ‘‘and my 
name is Bernard Sutton. Tell Mr. Ladd 
that I'll not keep him five minutes.” 

‘* There’s no need,” said she, simpering 
again ; ‘‘he’s been a-bed since the milk.” 

‘In bed!” cried I amazed. 

‘© Yes,” said she, ‘‘it’s over late for 
company ; but if ye’ll write something I'll 
run up with it; the housekeeper’s away 
sick.” 

She seemed to think that all this was a 
good joke, and wondered, I doubt not, 
that I did not simper at her again. I was 
on the very point of whipping up the nag, 
and leaving such a curious household, 
when one of the landing windows went 
up with a creak, and Ladd himself with a 
muffler round his throat was visible. 

** What d’ye want in my grounds ?” he 
roared. ‘‘ Here, you hussy, what are ye 

chattering there for?—thought I was 
asleep did ye—ha!” 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Ladd,” said I, 
quietly ; ‘‘ I’m sorry, but l appear to have 
disturbed you. I’ve a word for your ear 
if you'll come down.” 

‘* Hullo,” cried he, in his cracked and 
piercing voice, ‘‘ why it’s you, is it? eh 
gad, I thought you were the butcher! 
What’s your business—I’m biding in bed, 
as you can see.” 

‘*T can’t shout,” said I, 
business is private.” 

‘*Won’'t it wait?” he snarled. ‘‘ You 
haven’t come to sell me anything” 


‘and my 


‘*T don’t sell stuff in the street,” said I; 
**come down and I'll talk to you. But if 
you don’t want to hear—well, go to 
bed.” 


His curiosity got the better of him at 
this point, and he snapped out the words, 
** I’m coming down,” and then disappeared 
from the window. But he had no inten- 
tion of opening the front door, as I found 


presently when of a sudden he appeared 
at a casement upon the ground floor, and 
resumed the conversation. 

‘*You’re not asking after my health,” 
said he, ‘‘ but I'll let you know that I’m 
eat up with cold; can ye have done with 
it straight off?” 

‘* Yes,” said I, leaning over from the 
dog-cart to spare my voice. ‘‘Do you 
know a tall man with yellow hair who's 
got two emeralds to sell?” 

At these words his face whitened in the 
sunlight, and he opened his great mouth 
as though to speak, but no sound came. 
Then quickly he drew a small box from 
his pocket, such as I had seen in the 
hands of the velvet-coated man, and took 
a tabloid from it ? 

‘* ll be about letting you in,” said he, 
as he went to shut down the casement. 

But I said, ‘‘I think not, there’s a 
drive of five miles to Whitchurch before 
me, and this horse trips.” 

‘*For the love of God,” cried he, sud- 
denly putting off all self-restraint, ‘* don’t 
go till I’ve heard you—man, my life may 
depend upon it!” 

‘* How’s that ?” said I. 

‘* I’m going to tell you,” said he ; ‘and 
if ye’ll stay, we'll crack a bottle of port 
together.” 

He had whetted my curiosity now, and 
presently I heard him nagging at the 
pretty girl who had first greeted me. 
After that he threw the stable door wide 
open, and dressed only, as I could see, in a 
loose dressing-gown and a pair of carpet 
slippers, he led the horse to a stall that 
had the half of a roof, crying to the 
maid to get her down to the house of a 
man he named, there to beg a feed of 
corn and the loanofa boy. But while he 
was doing it he shivered incessantly, and 
seemed eaten up with fear. 

‘*You seem to think that I’m putting 
up with you,” said I, when I heard his 
orders; ‘‘there’s no need,to look after the 
nag—I sha’n’t be here ten minutes.” 

‘* Not ten minutes !” he exclaimed, still 
with quavering voice, ‘‘oh, but you will 
—when you’ve heard my talk. Would 
you see me murdered ?” 

I did not answer, being in the main 
amused at his attempts to get the horse 
out of the trap, and particularly to un- 
buckle the very stiff belly-band. The girl 
had gone tripping off with herself to the 
village as I thought; but though at that 
time I had no intention of staying beyond 
an hour with him, I unshafted the animal 
myself, and tethered the beast to the 
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rickety manger, throwing my own rug 
across his loins; then I followed Ladd 
through a black and smoke-washed kit- 
chen to a dingy apartment near the hall, 
and, the place being shuttered, he kindled 
a common paraffin. lamp, which might 
have cost a shilling, but would have been 
dear at two. 

‘“*Tll be getting the port,” said he, 
casting a wistful look at me in the hope, 
perhaps, that I should decline his invita- 
tion to a glass, ‘* youll not mind refresh- 
ment after your drive ?” 

‘*Thanks ; you may be sure I won't,” 
said I; and while he was gone fumbling 
down the passage, I saw that his dining- 
room had once been a fine apartment, oak- 
panelled and spacious ; and that ances- 
tors, whose rubicund jowls spoke of ‘* two- 
bottle” men, now seemed to survey the 
economy below with agony unspeakable. 
For the rest, there was little in the room 
but depressing Victorian chairs in ma- 
hogany, and a piano with a high back, 
such as our grandmothers played upon. 

When Ladd came back he had a bottle 
in his hand. I smiled openly when | saw 
that it was a pint ; but he decanted it with 
a fine show of generosity, and pushing a 
glass to me, took up the matter which 
interested him at once. 

‘*Where did ye see my nephew?” he 
asked, while I sipped the wine with 
satisfaction ; ‘‘ it’ll have been in London, 
perhaps ?” 

‘*T saw him-—if he was your nephew— 
at Pangbourne last night,” said 1; ‘‘he 
had a pretty woman with him, and wanted 
to sell me two emeralds.” 

‘*That must have been the wife he 
married in San Francisco,” cried he, 
‘*but she has no sinecure; you didn’t 
hear that I paid his passage abroad last 
spring after he’d robbed me of a thousand 
—— Well, and it was emeralds he wanted 
to sell you?” 

‘‘ Two of the, finest I have ever seen,” 
said I, ‘‘ and matching perfectly.” 

The import of the emeralds had evi- 
dently been lost upon him until this time, 
but now of a sudden he realised that he 
might be concerned in the business, and 
his agitation was renewed. ‘‘1 wonder 
what emeralds they were ?” he asked as if 
of himself, then turning to me, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Will you come up stairs with 


me a minute?” 

He did not wait for me to answer, but 
led the way up bare stone steps to a 
landing off which there led two long pas- 
sages ; and in a big and not uncomfortable 
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bedroom he showed me three safes, one 
a little one, which he opened, and took 
therefroma case containing seven emeralds 
of a size and quality apparently similar to 
the two I had seen at Pangbourne. But 
when he gave them to me to examine I 
saw at once that five of them were 
genuine and two were false. 

‘* Well,” said he, after I had looked at 
them long and closely, ‘* hew do you like 
them?” 

‘*T like them well enough,” said I; 
‘at least, I like five of them, but the 
other two are glass!” 

At this he cried, ‘‘ Oh, my God!” and 
clutched the stones from me with the 
trembling fingers of a madman. When 
he had seen them for himself—being 
judge enough to follow me in my conclu- 
sions—he began to roar out oaths and 
complaints most pitifully, cursing his 
nephew as I have never heard a man 
cursed before or since. In my endeavour 
to calm him, I asked how it could possibly 
be that this fellow he feared had got 
access to his safe; but he poured out 
only an incoherent tale, begging me to 
send for the police, then not to leave him, 
then falling to prophecy, and declaring 
that he would be murdered before the 
month was out. It was altogether the 
most moving sight I have ever seen— 
pointing strongly to the conclusion that 
the man was mad; and, in fact, where 
his jewels were concerned, sanity was not 
his strong point. 

By and by, he got sufficient reason to 
tell me that he had the administration of 
some of his nephew’s property, and that 
in his work he had first fallen foul of a 
man, headstrong, vindictive, by no means 
honest, and, in some moods, dangerous. 
Yet, even knowing his relative’s character 
and the threats he had urged against 
him, he could not tell how the safe was 
broken, or by what means the emeralds 
had gone. He was not even aware that 
his nephew was in England; and I had 
been the first to bring intelligence of his 
coming. I asked him, naturally, if these 
two stones represented the whole of his 
loss, and at that he fell off again to his 
raving, but took two keys of the larger 
safes from a secret drawer in the smaller 
as I could see; and began to pour upon 
the faded bed-cover a wealth of treasure 
which might have bought a city. Here 
were rubies of infinite perfection, diamonds 
set in a hundred shapes, ropes of pearls, 
boxes of opals, bracelets of every known 
pattern, rings scarce to be numbered, 
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aigrettes, necklaces—in short, such a 
stupendous show that the dark and dingy 
bedroom was lighted with wondrous light, 
a myriad rays flashing up from the bed, 
until the whole place seemed touched 
with a wand, and changed to a chamber 
of a thousand colours. Before the bed of 
jewels the old man stood chattering and 
moaning, now bathing as it were in the 
gems, now letting them ripple over his 
hands, or addressing tender endearments 
to them, or clutching them with nervous 
avidity as though he feared even my 
companionship. 

In the midst of this strange scene, and 
while we were both held spellbound by 
the wondrous vision of wealth, a sudden 
exclamation drew the miser from his em- 
ployment. It came from the girl who 
had been sent to the village, she now 
standing in the doorway of the bedroom, 
and crying, ‘‘Oh, good Lord!” as she 
saw the glitter of the gems. But Ladd 
turned upon her at the words, and grasped 
her by the wrists, crying out as he had 
cried when first he knew that he was 
robbed. 

‘You hussy,” he hissed, bending her 
by the arms backward almost to the floor, 
‘*what do you watch me for? What do 
you mean by coming here? Where are 
the emeralds you have stolen? Tell me, 
wench, do you hear? tell me, or I shall 
hurt you!” 

He held her in so firm a grasp that I 
feared she would suffocate, and went to 
pull him off, at which action he turned to 
cry out against me; but the anger had 
played upon him so that he fainted sud- 
denly all across the bed, and amongst the 
jewels. The girl, whom he had forced 
upon the floor, now rose impudently, and 
said, 

‘** Did ve ever see the like of him !—but 
I’ll make him pay forit! Oh, you needn’t 
look, he’s that way often. He’ll come 
to ina minute; but he won’t find me in 
the house to-morrow—wages or no 
wages.” 

‘*Do what you like,” I cried to her 
angrily, ‘‘ but don’t chatter. Have you 
got any brandy in the house ? ” 

‘Brandy! and for him!” said she, 
arranging her dress which he had torn ; 
‘is it me that should be running for it? 
Not if I know it ; brandy, I like that!” 

‘*Then leave the room,” I exclaimed 
imperatively ; and with that she went off, 
banging the door behind her, and I was 
alone with the man and his jewels. I 
think it was the strangest situation I have 
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ever known. Some thousands of pounds 
worth of gems lay scattered upon the 
coverlet, upon the sheets, and even upon 
the carpet. Ladd himself lay like the 
figure upon a tomb, white and motionless ; 
there was only the light of a common 
paraffin lamp ; and three parts of the room 
lay in darkness. My first thought was 
for the man’s life, and remembering that 
I had a flask in my pocket, I forced 
brandy between his clenched teeth, and 
laid him flat upon his back. In a few 
moments there was a perceptible, though 
very quick beat of his pulse, and after 
that when he had taken more of the spirit, 
he opened his eyes, and endeavoured to 
raise himself; but I forbade him roughly, 
and gathering up his gems I bundled 
them in the greater safe, and turned the 
key upon them. He, however, watched 
me with glazing eyes, scarce being able 
for lack of strength to utter a word; but 
he motioned for me to give him the key, 
and this he placed under the pillow of his 
bed, and fell presently into a gentle sleep, 
which was of good omen. 

I should mention that it was now full 
dark outside, and, as I judged, about the 
hour of ten. I had got the man’s jewels 
into his safe for him, and he was sleeping ; 
but where the bewitching little hussy was 
I did not know, or what was the value of 
the old man’s fears about his nephew. It 
was clear to me, however, that he had 
been robbed, probably by the immediate 
agency of the girl who acted as his ser- 
vant; and it was equally obvious that I 
had no alternative but to stay by him even 
if motives of probable business in the 
future had not moved me to do so. An 
inspection of his room by the flickering 
light of the lamp disclosed to me a small 
dressing-room leading from it, this con- 
tained a sofa; and when I! had quite 
assured myself that my patient, as I chose 
to regard him, slept easily, and that his 
pulse was no longer intermittent nor faint, 
I took my boots off and lay down upon 
the hard horsehair antiquity which was to 
serve me for bed. Strange to say, in 
half an hour I fell into a dreamless sleep, 
for I was heavy with fatigue, and had 
walked many hours upon the Kennett’s 
bank ; but when I awoke the room was 
utterly dark, and the screams of a dying 
man rang in my ears. 

In moments of emergency one’s indi- 
viduality asserts itself in curious actions. 
I am somewhat stolid and a poor subject 
for panics, and I remember on this par- 
ticular occasion that my first act was to 
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draw on my boots with deliberation, and 
even to turn in the tags carefully before I 
struck a match, and got a sight of the 
scene which I remember so well though 
many months have passed since its 
happening. When I had light, I found 
Ladd standing by the door of his large 
safe, which was open, but there was a 
deep crimson stain upon his shirt, and he 
no longer had the voice to scream. In 
fact, he was dying then, and presently he 
fell prone with a deep gasp, and I knew 
that he was dead. In the same instant a 
black shadow, as of a man, passed between 
me and the flicker of the light, and 
as the match went out the door of the 
chamber swung upon its hinges, and the 
assassin passed from the room. 

Now, Ladd had scarce fallen before I 
was in the dark passage, listening with 
great tension of the ear for a sound of the 
hiding man’s footstep. But the place was 
as still asthe grave; and then there came 
upon me the horrid thought that the fel- 
low lurked with me about the room’s door, 
and presently would serve me as he had 
served the other. Cold with fear at the 
possibility, I struck a match, and advanced 
along the passage, using half a box of 
lucifers in the attempt. At the corner I 
came suddenly upon a cranny ; andas the 
light died away, two gleaming eyes shot 
up glances to mine, and a man sprang 
out flashing a blade in the air, but rushing 
past me, and fleeing like the wind towards 
the southern wing—the unfinished one. 
So swift did he go that I saw nothing of 
his face, and it seemed scarce a moment 
before I heard a door open, and another 
great cry, followed by a splashing of water 
and utter silence. 

This second cry took, I think, what 
little nerve I had left; and while the echo 
of it was still in the passages, my last 
match went out. The place was now 
black with unbroken darkness ; every step 
that I took appeared to reach mysterious 
stairs and to send me staggering ; but at 
last a sudden patch of moonlight from a 
corner encouraged me to go on, and I 
reached the spot where the man had dis- 
appeared. At that point a door creaked 
and banged upon its hinges, but the white 
light coming through it saved me from 
the fate of him who had gone before. It 
showed me at a glance that the door was 
built in a side of the unfinished wall of the 
wing, and that the man, who evidently 
had mistaken it for the entrance to the 
back staircase, which I saw a few feet 
further on, had crashed down fifty feet 
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into the moat below, carrying, as I sup- 
posed, his plunder in his hands. Then I 
knew the meaning of the gurgling cry 
and the horrid thud, and terror seemed to 
hold me to my very marrow. 

How I got out of the house I do not 
know to this day. Thrice I made a cir- 
cuit of winding corridors only to find 
myself again before the room where 
Ladd’s body lay in the circle of moon- 
light which the window focused upon 
the safe ; thrice I reached doors which 
seemed to give access to the yard, but 
led only into gloomy shuttered chambers 
where curious shapes of the yellow rays 
came through the dusty crevices. At 
last, however, I reached the frowsy kit- 
chen, and the yard, and stood a minute 
to breathe the chill night air, and to 
think, what was to be done; whither 
first to go? to whom to appeal? The 
whine of a voice from the stable seemed 
to answer me. I entered the roofless 
shanty, and there found the dark-eyed 
girl sitting upon a rotting garden roller, 
and quivering in every limb. She too, 
was dressed ready to accompany the man 
who then lay in the moat, I did not 
doubt ; but at the sight of me she started 
up with blanched face, and clinging to 
me, she cried, 

‘*Take me away; oh, my God, take 
me away from it!” and rather incoher- 
ently she muttered that she was innocent, 
and protested it in a score of phrases. 
I saw a flush of dawn-light upon her 
babyish face as she spoke, and it occurred 
to me when I was putting the horse to 
the dog-cart that she was unmistakably 
pretty, and that her customary occupation 
was not that of a housemaid ; but I only 
said to her, ‘‘ Keep anything you have to 
say for the police. I am going to fetch 
them.” And with that I drove off, and the 
last I saw of my lady showed her as she 
sat moaning on the straw, her hair 
tumbling upon her shoulders, and her face 
buried in her hands. 

* * * * 

The trial of this woman, and her 
acquittal by the jury, are well remembered 
in Caversham ; nor is the mystery of Jabez 
Ladd’s jewels, and their disappearance, by 
any means an infrequent topic for ale- 
houses. What became of the precious 
stones which Arthur Vernon Ladd, the 
old man’s nephew, took from the safe on 
the night he murdered his uncle, one 
man alone knows—and that is myself. 
The people of the town will tell you that 
the moat was dragged and drained with 
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no result. | myself saw the body of 
the murderer—the velvet-coated man of 
Pangbourne ; but although, at least, a 
couple of thousand pounds worth of jewels 
were missing from the safe, there was 
not one of them about him, or to be 
found upon the concrete bottom of the 
moat into which he had dropped with the 
blood of Ladd fresh upon his hands. In 
vain the police searched the girl—her 
name was Rachel Peters, she said—and 
her boxes ; equally in vain the old house 
was ransacked from top to bottom. 
thing was a black mystery ; it was gossip 
not only for inns and beerhouses, but for 
the county. The report of it spread even 
to America, and to this moment it has 
remained unsolved. 

The jewels being undiscoverable, and 
Ladd having been murdered to my 
knowledge by his nephew, the girl, 
Rachel Peters, was, as I have said, dis- 


charged. She returned to the old house 
for her boxes, and immediately dis- 
appeared from the knowledge of the 
county. Ten months later I saw her 


dancing on the stage of an opera house 
in Florida—and she was wearing five of the 
seven emeralds which Ladd had lost! The 
spectacle seemed so amazing to me that 
I sought her out between the acts, and 
found her as full of chic and verve as a 
Parisian soubrette. Nor did she disguise 
anything from me, telling me everything 
over a cigarette with a relish and a 
sparkle which was astounding to see. 

‘* Yes,” said she—but I give her story 
in plain words, for her way of telling it 
is not to be written down—‘‘I had 
known Vernon Ladd for years. I doubt 
if there was a worse man in Europe ; but 
1 was frightened of him, and I entered 
old Ladd’s service at his wish to help 
him to steal the jewels. We got at 
the emeralds first because they were in 
the small safe ; but we didn’t know where 
the keys of the other safe were, and we 
put two sham emeralds in the case to 
keep the old boy quiet while we worked. 
That night you came to the house, Vernon 
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Ladd was already inside, concealed be- 
hind the old man’s bed; and he watched 
you open the great safe and spread the 
jewels. The mischief of it was that Ladd 
woke up five minutes too soon, and 
caught the boy by the throat—you know 
what he got for that, for you saw it, and 
you know how Vernon mistook the door, 
and went down ina hurry. Well, when 
you'd gone for the police, | ran round to 
the back of the house, and what should I 
see but the bag of jewels stuck on a ledge 
just under the landing window. He'd 
dropped them as he fell, and there they were 
lying so plain that one could have seen 
them a mile off. I just ran up and 
reached them with my arm, but when I! was 
in the stable again, and thinking of hiding 
them, I heard you driving up the road, 
and I slipped the bag in the first thing 
handy—it was your own fishing creel. 

‘*No, you never found them, did you ? 
just because they were hanging up there 
plain for every one to see. When the 
judge discharged me at the Court, I 
went again to the house to get my box, 
never thinking to see the stones; but 
you'd gone away without the creel, and it 
was the first thing I touched lying in the 
straw of the stable. You may be sure it 
didn’t lie therelong. I'd saved up enough 
money for a passage to the States, and 
when I got here I started as an actress, 
as | was before, and I sold the things one 
by one. These emeralds are all that’s 
left—and if you’re a brick, you'll buy 
them!” 

This was her story. She was a clever 
woman, and having been discharged on 
the accusation of robbing the dead miser 
Ladd, could not be sent to her trial again. 
Her invitation for me to buy the emeralds 
was tempting. I had already purchased 
two from the unhappy lady of Pangbourne 
who was married to the velvet-coated 
Vernon Ladd, and is now living in seclu- 
sion in Devonshire. The other five would 
have made the set of great value. Ladd 
had no heirs; it was altogether a nice 
point. I debated it. 


THE END. 
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HORSES, ASSES, AND ZEBRAS; WITH PRACTICAL HINTS ON MULES AND 
MULE-BREEDING. 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 


NEW book on a new subject, on 
which no volume or treatise has 

ever been issued in Great Britain, by a 
very old author who has been publishing 
books for over half a century, and whose 
treatises have hitherto been devoted to 
very different branches of zoology, was 
thought worthy by the editor of this 
magazine of a preliminary notice by the 
author himself, a fact which it is hoped 
may be accepted as an excuse for what 
otherwise might appear the insufferable 
vanity evinced by a writer in publishing 
a notice of his own forthcoming work. 
That I who am not known as a “‘ horsey ” 
man should presume to add one more to 
the nearly four thousand books on horses, 
the titles of which are recorded in Huth’s 
Bibliographical Record of horse books, 
that have been published in the various 
countries of the world, may appear to 
many of my readers as a presumption and 
a mere specimen of the already much 
over-done art of book-making. But the 
origin of the book is soon told. Within 
the last few years a new wild horse, 
Equus prejevalski, has been discovered, a 
new zebra, Zguus grevii, has been included 
in the list, and some of the older animals 
that were previously thought to be per- 
fectly distinct have been found by modern 
zoologists to be merely varieties of the 
same species. A large number of éx- 
aggerated statements respecting the won- 
derful speed and the untamable wildness 
of several species have to be corrected, 
and the falsity of many astounding errors 
that pass current, even in scientific works, 
has to be demonstrated. I therefore came 
to the conclusion that a popular mono- 
graph on all the known species of the 
equine group would not be without in- 
terest; and, as I had paid considerable 
attention to the phenomena of hybridity 
when I had the inestimable privilege of 


making some _ investigations into the 
subject many years ago for the late 
Charles Darwin, my attention was neces- 
sarily directed to the mules of the horse 
tribe. From my long acquaintance and 
friendship with Mr. C. L. Sutherland, 
who has paid more attention to the mules 
of various countries in the world than 
any other living authority, I am enabled to 
supplement my short monograph on the 
horse tribe with what I cannot but regard 
as a very valuable and practical account 
of mules and mule-breeding. 

Thanks to the kind assistance of friends 
in various parts of the world, I have been 
able to publish corrections of errors that 
have long passed current in zoology. 
Thus, with regard to the wild ass of 
Asia, it has been received as a fact that 
this outstripped the fleetest horse, and 
that, except in the case of mares heavy 
in foal, it had never been overtaken by 
any single rider, and it has also been 
added that this animal is perfectly and 
utterly untamable. So generally have these 
fables been received, passing current from 
writer to writer, that even in as recent a 
volume as Zhe Horse, published by Sir 
W. H. Flower, we are told that the 
Asiatic wild ass outstripped the fleetest 
horse in speed, and that none of them 
have ever been domesticated. The photo- 
graph which I reproduce shows two of 
these wild asses captured by the boys of 
H. H. the Thakor of Morvi, in which an 
onager, captured in the open, is shown 
with the syce on her back, while another 
is pulling her tail. The zebra, again, has 
been supposed to be a perfectly untam- 
able animal. The truth or falsity of this 
account may be inferred from the publica- 
tion of the photograph of four driven in a 
team. This particular zebra, that known 
as Burchell’s, is now being regularly 
utilised in the Transvaal, being harnessed 
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in the coaches along with mules and 
horses, and from its non-liability to the 
fearful horse sickness and the attacks of 
the no less dreaded tetse fly, promises to 
be one of the most useful recent acquisi- 
tions to our limited stock of domesticated 
animals. 
With regard to the practical utilisation 
of mules for heavy draught, as baggage 
animals and for hunting, I shall have much 
to say. It is a singular fact that, in every 
other civilised country in the world ex- 
cept England, mules are regarded as most 
valuable animals. Here an insular pre- 
judice prevails against them, and they 
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of wild Spanish jackasses that had escaped 
at Liverpool and were taken in custody by 
the police after a great deal of trouble, these 
animals having been in transit from Spain 
to the mule-breeding districts of America. 
On the prairies as many as sixteen or 
twenty reaping machines, all drawn by 
mules, may be seen at one time cutting the 
wheat of a prairie many thousand acres 
in extent. In our army, when on active 
service, mules are in great request, and 
are bought by the Government almost irre- 
spective of cost, as they are able to perform 
labour that no horse could possibly endure, 
and have to live on food upon which no 
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have never been introduced to any con- 
siderable extent. In France the agricul- 
tural interests of a large portion of the 
west-central districts mainly depend on 
mule rearing. In the Deux Sevres 40,000 
cart mares are maintained for the purpose 
of breeding the magnificent Poitou heavy- 
draught mules that command a much 
higher price than horses of similar stand- 
ard. In the United States one hundred 
years ago mules were viewed with the 
same amount of prejudice that they now 
are in England. At the present time a 
very large proportion of the agricultural 
labour is entirely performed by them, and 
it is only a few weeks since that the papers 
of the day contained an account of a herd 


horse could subsist. When our wars are 
over these are dispensed with, and sold 
at times for little more than as many 
shillings as they cost pounds. I may 
relate an instructive anecdote showing the 
advantages of mules over horses for hard 
and continuous labour. At the last sale 
of army mules, some dozen years ago, 
many were bought by the South London 
Tramcar Company. Being anxious to 
know how these had progressed my col- 
league visited the stables of the company, 
and he saw some sets of the mules which 
still remained. They were not those 
adapted for drawing heavy tramcars, being 
too light and too small for the purpose, 
but how well they had fulfilled their 
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destiny may be inferred from the fact that 
some teams were still existing and were 
doing daily work. On the custodian being 
asked whether the company had any 
horses that had lasted over the dozen 
years that they had had the mules, the 
significant reply was, ‘‘Our horses don’t 
last us more than three years.” 

Perhaps all this may be regarded as the 
reasoning of an enthusiast. 
But turning to a most de- 
lightful volume entitled Aan 
and Beast in India, by Mr. 
John L. Kipling, father of 
Rudyard of that ilk, we find 
the following statement :— 
‘* The mule, however, is bred 
in increasing numbers, for he 
is an ideal pack animal, born 
and made to carry the bur- 
dens of armies over difficult 
countries, and good at 
draught, sure of foot, hard 
of hide, strong in constitu- 
tion, frugal in diet, a first- 
rate carrier; indifferent to 
heat and cold, he combines 
the best, if the most homely, 
characteristics of both the 
noble houses from which he 


is descended.” We must 
not judge all mules by 
the miserable specimens 
too often seen in_ this 


country, descended possibly 
from the most servile race 
of asses, and begotten of mares that 
are regarded as fit for no useful purpose. 
What a good mule should be is seen in 
this accurate reproduction of a photograph 
of one formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Sutherland. ‘* Such animals,” to use the 
words of no less an authority than the 
late John Chalmers Morton, ‘‘are hardy 
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willing workers of great power and good- 
tempered. They will produce and pat in 
exercise more force per shilling of their 
daily cost than horses. They are less 
liable to injury and illness, and they are 
longer lived. It has long been proved 
and known in other countries, that the 
powerful mules of Poitou, and mules 
similarly bred in America, accordingly 





command higher prices than are given for 
horses of corresponding size, or for cor- 
responding uses.” To make these facts 
known, to show the utility of the mule, its 
advantage to the farmer now horse keep 
is so dear is the object which has im- 
pelled me to issue this book. 











‘*C’ MALL cais! Small cats!” shouted 
a fat little boy, thumping in his 
ecstasy on the ground with his mother’s 
umbrella, and capering with delight. 
‘* Small cats, father! Come on, mother!” 
They had just come into the Zoo by the 
north entrance, seen some hawks (not 
calculated to excite any enthusiasm), tried 
to find the tortoises (still less exhilarat- 
ing), and turning to the left, the fat 
small boy spelled out over a doorway, 
‘* Small Cats’ House.” Here was some- 
thing at last. Cats were exactly to his 
taste. Especially small cats. So he 
capered along the path, dancing out of 
sheer joyous expectation, as children do 
in presence of a Christmas Tree. How 
those small thick-shod feet will lag some 
three hours hence as the party, home- 
ward bound, passes the little cats’ house 
again! But just as the urchin was 
making a rush for the door, as if the 
small cats might get away before he got 
there, he caught sight, with a corner of 
his eye, of a kangaroo. This ‘‘ metagro- 
bolised” him. He stood transfixed. 

The parents, slowly following, came up 
with him. ‘‘ Those are kangaroos, 
Bobby,” said the father. And Bobby, 
giving them one rapid comprehensive 
look, as much as to say, ‘‘now keep just 
there till I come back, I won’t be long,” 
plunged up the steps to find the little cat. 
He had made half the circuit of the room 
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before his parents arrived. He had seen 
some particularly large cats, and some 
other animals that he did not call cats at 
all; but no small cat. 

‘Where are they?” he asked, ex- 
citedly; ‘‘show me the little cat, 
mother.” 

‘* Phew!” said the mother, with her 
handkerchief to her nose. ‘*‘Oh John!” 

‘*Phew!” said the father. ‘‘ Oh ’Ria! 
— here Bobby, come out of this! We're 
going to see the wild kangaroos.” 

‘*] want to see the small cat,” cried 
Bobby. ‘‘ Mother, mother! do show me 
the little cat whose House this is!” 

But the parents were gone, and a sudden 
squeal from the ring-tailed coati hastened 
Bobby's exit after them. And he looked 
at all the kangaroos, and was gratified, 
in a moderate way, at the length of their 
hind legs, and he went into the sloths’ 
house, and saw the great ant-eater waving 
his great tail, and the ourang-outang 
taking apple-chips out of the keeper’s 
pocket ; and he expressed a chastened 
satisfaction with each and all. But there 
was only one refrain to everything he 
saw—‘‘ but I didn’t see the little cat!” 
Not for him were three of the chiefest 
wonders of zoology displayed. He hadn’t 
seen the little cat. Let kangaroos leap 
for others, the ant-eater runkle its mouth- 
less way through life, the Wise Man of 
the Woods distract the world of science— 
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Bobby hadn’t seen the little cat. By and 
bye, when he had watched the lions fed 
and the sea-lion catch fish, and had had 
a ride on the elephant and on the camel, 
and had given buns to the bears and his 
handkerchief to a baboon, he confessed, 
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tea, and was very sleepy, the sight of puss 
on the hearthrug reminded him of what 
he hadn’t seen, and stumbling up the 
stairs to bed he reminded his mother once 
more that he hadn’t seen it. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Bobby. Next time we go to the 
Zoo you shall see the small cat.” 

Over which Bobby pondered but de- 
rived no comfort—which was right, see- 
ing that his mother’s statement partook 
of the nature of a taradiddle. 

Nor is the House named _ happily. 
‘© Lesser” would be better than ‘‘ small,” 
and ‘‘tiger-cats’ house” better than 
either. Nine-tenths of the people 
who venture in (handkerchief to 
nose) are puzzled when perhaps 
the first thing they see is the 
common English weasel, and 
the next a row of mongooses. 
As for the actual ‘‘ cats” that 
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and generously enough, that the Zoo was 
not without attractions. ‘‘ But, mother,” 
said he after all, as they plodded back to 
the north entrance, ‘‘I never saw the 
little cat.” Through the whole of that 
golden afternoon ran the dull grey thread 
of the one disappointment; and even 
when he had got home and had had his 
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are there, they are ‘‘ small” as compared 
tothe cheetah (the smallest felis in the 
lion-house, where the ‘‘ big” cats live), 
but still they are of the baronetage, if 
not actually of the peerage, of the Furred 
Folk. 

The clouded tiger is an exquisitely- 
handsome creature, and breeders in search 
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of a new fashion in pets might create a 
sensation by introducing it, for by all 
accounts it is as gentle by nature as it is 
beautiful. Rivalling it in appearance is 
the ocelot, another large cat with a splen- 
did fur, but said to be most unamiable. 
Here, too, is the serval, a very handsome 
cat; and here, too, the queer one that 
Egyptians worshipped. Seeing it one no 
longer wonders why the Egyptians drew 
cats’ faces so unlike those we are accus- 
tomed to. It is of a solemn kind, but 
with a sinister expression—the result, it 
may be, of captivity. Close by is the 
caracal, one of the lynxes, something like 
a small puma, but with a shorter propor- 
tion of tail. At one time an American 
lynx was unfortunate enough to live in 
the same cage with him, and if he dared 
to come ‘‘ betwixt the wind and his 
nobility,” or even if the caracal, in the 
course of his peregrinations, happened to 
get sufficiently near his companion to be 
annoyed with the sight of so vulgar a 
beast, he would immediately arch’ his 
back, lay back his ears, uncover his great 
biting-teeth, and ‘‘swear” in the most 
fearful manner, until the unlucky red lynx 
was quite cowed and looked as meek as 
its feline nature would let it, ‘‘ evidently 
deprecating the anger of my lord, and 
although not conscious of having done 
wrong, quite ready to promise faithfully 
never to do it again.” 

At the farther end of the room, 
among other creatures, is the coati, 
a pugnacious and inquisitive little animal, 
extraordinarily rapid in its leaping, 
which it accompanies with a quick sharp 
cry, while along the other wall are ranged 
the mongooses, among the most interest- 
ing of snake-eaters, from the superstitions 
that attach to them. 

Most people, I find, still believe in 
the legend that the mongoose is proof 
against serpent-poison ; but such is not 
the case. A snake when it strikes always 
calculates its blow so that the fangs shall 
reach the object aimed at. It would be a 
fool if it did anything else. But when the 
mongoose attacks the snake it does so 
with all its long thick fur on end, looking 
twice the size it really is, and the result is 
that the reptile is deceived. It strikes at it, 
but miscalculates the distance to the mon- 
goose’s skin by at least an inch, its fangs 
going no further than the fur andthe venom 
expending itself harmlessly upon it. The 
snake, of course, can have no idea 
that the real mongoose is an inch and a 
half inside the fur, and so it darts its 
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fangs at the surface which it sees, and 
which it supposes to be solid mon- 
goose. And having once struck, a 
snake has no control over its venom, 
which spirts automatically and in this case 
innocuously on the ichneumon’s decep- 
tive fur. The quadruped knows this and is 
very careful to present its bushiest parts 
322 
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towards the snake, and is always whisk- 
ing its tail and hind-quarters round so as 
to provoke the reptile to fruitless as- 
saults, for it is very likely indeed that it 
knows that after striking a few times the 
most venomous of snakes is no longer 
venomous—for a time, and until it has 
secreted fresh poison. If a fresh cobra, for 
instance, were to bite, say, four persons 
in equally good health one after the other, 
the first would certainly die, the second 
might or might not recover, the third and 
fourth certainly would. But in the case 
of the mongoose, if a fresh cobra gets in 
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needle. As forthe mongoose curing itself 
of snake-bite by eating some herb which 
is an antidote, there would be nothing 
incredible in such a proceeding. There 
are far more wonderful facts than that 
in Nature authenticated beyondall dispute. 
But as it happens so many different plants 
have been positively produced by eye- 
witnesses as the genuine and only original 
antidote that the mongoose eats, that the 
bottom has fallen out of the legend alto- 
gether. As a matter of plain fact, a 
venomous snake can kill a mongoose as 
easily as it kills a child. But it seldom 
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one fair peck at its nose the mongoose is 
as certainly done for as the first man 
would be. And on the other hand, at the 
end of a lively scrimmage, during which 
the snake has struck in rapid succession, 
not once but a score of times, the mon- 
goose, if he chose, could offer its nose 
to the reptile with certain immunity, for 
the snake is no longer venomous. So 
when people say, as if it were conclusive, 
that they have seen a snake draw blood 
from a mongoose, and the mongoose re- 
cover from the bite, they are recording 
nothing more extraordinary than if they 
themselves had drawn the blood with a 


gets thechance. The mongoose is incon- 
ceivably swift inits attack and parry, and 
when the snake strikes it only wastes its 
poison upon fur, just as in the case of the 
serpent-eating secretary-bird which de- 
fends itself with its wings, the reptile 
wastes it upon feathers. 

To return, however, to the ‘‘ small 
cats.” In the corner, immediately 
by the door, is a very entertaining little 
cage. In it are some common Eng- 
lish weasels, and if the cage were only in 
the centre of a room (one that did not 
smell so outrageously as the ‘‘ small cats’ 
house’ does), a more agreeable ‘‘ zoolo- 
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gical” spot to sit and smoke a pipe while 
watching these delightful little demons 
could hardly be imagined. Next to the 
weasels is that much glorified person, the 
Cryptoprocta ferox, otherwise known as the 
Fossa. Nobody apparently knows much 
about this creature, which is peculiar 
to Madagascar, and has had attached 
to it a reputation of surpassing ferocity. 
It is an insignificant beast, like a magni- 
fied polecat or sable, with an extraordin- 
arily long tail. Very restless in its habits, 
but quite ready to be fed from the hand 
by any passing stranger. However, there 
is a Frenchman, called Hamelin, who says 


fires had to be constantly kept up and 
men had to take the watch. * * * I was 
fortunate enough to capture two young 
ones, and their capture was attended bv 
a terrible adventure—no less than the 
death of the brother-in-law of the King, 
a fine, handsome, well-built man. I sin- 
cerely mourned his death. It came about 
in this wise. Whilst we were busy with 
the young ones the mother returned, and, 
maddened with rage, pounced on the 
shoulders of Tsiampohé (the King’s bro- 
ther-in-law), rending the flesh from back 
and shoulders, and mangling him in a 
frightful manner. Tsiampohé fell as if 
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that he has had most remarkable adven- 
tures in Madagascar, but unfortunately 
his style of narrative is so unconvincing 
that until he has been corroborated no 
one is very likely to believe him. He is an 
orchid dealer apparently, and, when hunt- 
ing forthese plants, his party of fifty armed 
men had, he, says, ‘‘to struggle almost 
night and day against the wild animals 
haunting these primeval forests. The 
most terrible of all is the Protocrypta ferox 
Madagascariensis.” (Protocrypta for Cryp- 
toprocta is distinctly good.) ‘* During 
the daytime it is extremely dangerous, 
for it crouches in the forks of trees, hid- 
den among the rich tropical foliage and 
climbing plants and watching for its prey. 
It is exceedingly agile, and the moment 
its victim approaches it slides silently 
down and in one bound is on top of it— 
a picture of wild ferocity. At night big 


struck by lightning. The next moment 
thirty ‘zagaies’ were quivering in the 
carcase of the fierce creature that had 
wrought such direful mischief.” 

Could anything be more incredibly 
written? A creature with a mouth no 
larger than a domestic cat, teeth that are 
far from formidable, and no claws, strikes 
down like lightning a well-built man, and 
mangles him to death so instantaneously, 
that ‘‘ though the next moment ” thirty 
spears all together transfix the ‘‘ proto- 
crypta,” the well-built man is a corpse! 
A tigress could not have done it. But 
M. Hamelin says he saw ‘‘ a protocrypta” 
do it—a small animal that a child could 
take up by its tail and swing over the 
garden wall—and warns people not to 
go hunting for orchids in Madagascar. 
Those who believe him are not likely 
to do so. 
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HICH he never did take after my 
poor husband one little bit,” said 
Mrs. James, setting down her cup of tea 
on the table and addressing her interest- 
ed auditor with considerable emphasis. 
‘* Benjamin was a hardworking man, and 
always at his bench, and sometimes on a 
Sunday he’d take up a newspaper and 
look through it whilst he smoked his pipe ; 
but there, that was all ; he never was fond 
of book-learning—nor more was I for the 
matter of that, and who the boy gets his 
cleverness from I can’t say. Benny, come 
here and show Mrs. Wiggins your prizes.” 
Thus addressed, a boy, who had been 
bending over a pile of books on a rickety 
table in the further corner of the room, 
roused himself from his beloved volumes, 
and, with a somewhat dreamy look in 
the large dark eyes, obediently came over 
to show his mother’s friend the books he 
had just won at the prize distribution. 

‘‘ There, ain’t it a fine lot?” said Mrs. 
James with justifiable maternal pride ; 
‘not as I knows what they’re for, but 
Benny can tell you all about them. That’s 
got a pretty cover, ain’t it ?’’ pointing to 
a gaily bound edition of The Fairy Land 
of Science. 

** Don’t say ‘ ain’t’ mother,” said Benny 
reprovingly ; ‘‘ itis quite wrong.” 

** Well, it ain't a bit of good your trying 
to teach me,” said Mrs. James with a good- 
humoured smile, as she unconsciously 
repeated the mistake, ‘‘I’m too old to 
learn better now; but there, you'll have 
your chance after the holidays when you 
commence learning the little ones. You 
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know my Benny’s going to be a teacher, 
don’t you?” she went on, addressing 
Mrs. Wiggins once more. 

“My! is he; how nice for you! I’m 
sure I wish our Jem would do something 
like that. He is the idlest little scamp 
going, and I ses to him, ses I—” But Ben 
lost the latter part of the sentence, for he 
had returned to his books, and, once more 
oblivious of his humble surroundings, 
though the inaccuracies in the speeches of 
his mother and her friend still jarred on 
his ears, he buried himself in the Fairy 
Land of Science. 

With the spread of education amongst 
the masses, the difficulties that lie in the 
way of a really clever son of the people 
making his way are by no means insur- 
mountable. Benjamin James, whose 
widowed mother made a scanty living 
charing, by means of a Board school 
education and attendance at frequent 
evening classes speedily found himself 
entirely out of touch with his hardwork- 
ing maternal parent and her chosen 
cronies. To be an errand boy or gradu- 
ate as a working man did not appeal to 
him, but the post of junior teacher with 
further opportunities for self-improvement 
was very much after his own heart, and 
he flung himself into the work with a 
vigour which boded success in the future. 

A magnificent free library had been 
recently opened in the East End locality 
where Benjamin dwelt with his mother, 
and here, as the years rolled by, the boy 
fed his imagination on literature of every 
sort, till he was more than competent to 
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discuss Shakespeare or Ruskin with the 
head-master of the school, and, thanks to 
the evening classes, was able to read 
Racine, Corneille and Moliére in the 
original. 

It was always in the lad’s heart to write 
something, to bring the chaotic fancies of 
his brain into definite shape on paper, 
and again and again, in the greatest 
secrecy, he made small literary efforts, 
drawing pictures of a well-to-do and happy 
form of existence to which he was a 
stranger. 

Most of these lucubrations were de- 
stroyed a few hours after their birth, and 
only served to relieve Benny’s pent-up 
feelings ; but .at length one little story, 
which was altered and moulded many 
times in his mind before he took up his 
pen, was neatly written on exercise paper 
in a clerkly Civil Service hand, and after 
many days’ work Benjamin determined 
to send it out into the world. His 
commonplace name pleased him as little 
as his surroundings, and finally, after some 
cogitation, his manuscript was signed 
‘*Bertram Joyce” and posted to the 
editor of a popular weekly. 

For a month Benny nursed his secret, 
waiting with agonised impatience, 
and when at length a bulky envelope 
telling its tale of rejection was put into 
his hands he could hardly bear to open it, 
and there were smarting tears in his eyes. 
But when he read the enclosed letter he 
cheered up considerably, for the editor 
wrote at some length to say that though 
The Avenging of Averil was too high-flown 
for his columns, he thought there was 
promise in the work, and would be glad 
to see something else by Bertram Joyce. 
The letter concluded : ‘* I judge from your 
style that you are very young, and 
writing of scenes that are unfamiliar to 
you; my advice is to describe some- 
thing that you do know, and which will 
be better by reason of greater accuracy 
in the life depicted.” 

Benny turned the advice over many 
times in his mind before he again took up 
his pen, but at length another story went 
forth to the same editor, a pathetic 
narration of a tragedy in low life, the 
chief actors of which dwelt on the floor 
beneath the James’s. 

The situation was considerably ideal- 
ised, but it was told with power, and 
Ben’s own eyes were wet as he wrote the 
end. The sincerity of this work, com- 
bined with the gift of writing which the 
editor had already discerned, rendered it 





instantly acceptable, and a fortnight 
later the delighted young man (for it 
was two or three years now since he 
first started as junior teacher) received a 
roll of proofs, the long strips of which 
were highly unfamiliar to him, whilst the 
direction ‘‘delete forty-five lines” sent 
him wonderingly to the dictionary. 

In Our Alley was the first of a series of 
graphic ‘‘poor tales” by ‘ Bertram 
Joyce,” and they pleased the public. 
They came at a moment when there was 
something of a revolt in the reading 
world against the sentimental society 
novel. When twelve were written and 
Benjamin found himself the possessor of 
448 he felt as if the summit of his 
ambition was reached. As for his 
mother, she spelled through the stories 
with many tears, and though her criticism 
always had the effect of rubbing her son 
up the wrong way, she rejoiced in, and was 
proud of his success. Benny bought hera 
new dress and a new outfit for himself, 
and then gave most of the money 
into her keeping—untold riches which 
Widow James could hardly realise. 

But in spite of her joy there were some 
bitter drops in the cup of her son’s fame. 
Benny was more than ever utterly dis- 
satisfied with his surroundings, whilst the 
ignorance of his mother irritated him in a 
way that if excusable in the artist was 
unfilial in the son. Slowly the idea took 
root in his brain that he should leave their 
poor dwelling as soon as he could afford 
it, give his mother what money he could, 
and start a new life for himself, away 
from the East End and in more cultivated 
circles. 

The opportunity came earlier than he 
expected. A new monthly was in process 
of formation, and through its editor 
‘* Bertram Joyce ” received an offer to join 
the staff at a salary which, small enough 
in itself, seemed a fortune to the young 
Board school teacher. Needless to say it 
was accepted, and a month later Benjamin 
James bade his East End home adieu, and 
settled himself not very far from the 
Strand, formally adopting the name of 
Bertram Joyce. 

+ * * . + 

Four years later the magazines and 
newspapcrs were unanimous in their 
praises of the new novel Zhe Soul of Jasper 
by the rising author Bertram Joyce. He 
was interviewed right and left, and invi- 
tations for further stories and articles 
flowed in upon the young man. Bertram 
Joyce’s letters were very numerous one 
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bright June morning as he sipped his 
coffee in the comfortable chambers he 
now occupied. None pleased him better 
than a tiny crested note from Sibyl 
Vernon, the only daughter of a proud and 
wealthy country squire, who had seen 
some of his story when it was in MS. 
and now rejoiced in his success. ‘*‘ Sibyl, 
my dear love,” whispered the young 
man, raising the note to his lips; 
‘‘now I have won name and fame for 
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even notice an unopened envelope that lay 
at the bottom of his pile. 

After breakfast he dressed himself with 
precision, and somewhat nervously, yet 
sanguine, he made his way to Sibyl 
Vernon’s home to interview her father. 
Mr. Vernon was a portly squire of the old 
school, but when Bertram Joyce stood 
before him, and set forth his prospects, 
anda glowing review of Zhe Soul of Jasper 
lay before him in the Zimes, he felt kindly 





‘“WHAT CAN YOU FIND IN AN EVERYDAY GIRL LIKE ME?” 


your sake, and I may dare to ask for your 
hand. A successful author, though a self- 
made man, will not be thought presump- 
tuous, I think, if he woosa girl whose 
family is so far above his own. But then 
I have no family, I stand alone now, and 
I believe, yes, I know, my darling will take 
me for what I myself am.” 

His thoughts were very sweet and 
hopeful as he turned over Sibyl’s letter, 
and wrapped ina lover’s dream he did not 


enough towards his daughter’s suitor. 
** You'll find her in the morning-room, and 
you may goin and speak to her now,” he 
said to Bertram, wringing the young man’s 
hand cordially. 

And when Bertram was in the morning- 
room, alone with Sibyl, the eager words 
rushed to his lips: ‘* My darling, you 
know how I love you; I seem to have 
waited so long, but I wanted to feel sure 
of my book first; and now your father 
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has given his permission, darling, will 
you give me my answer? You must 
have known how many months this 
question has been in my mind.” 

Sibyl, a fair, blue-eyed English maiden, 
let her hand rest in his hot clasp, and 
whispered, ‘‘I am not clever enough for 
you. What can you find in an every-day 
girl like me?” 

** Darling, don’t say that; you know 
how I love you,” cried Bertram with a 
certain amount of iteration, for he was 
infinitely less eloquent in wooing his 
bride than when apostrophising imaginary 
heroines, and then the novelist was lost 
in the lover, who sat in the dainty morn- 
ing-room with Sibyl, watching the golden 
sunshine glistening on her fair hair, 
listening to her simple, tender utterances, 
and wondering if this strong, sweet thrill 
of joy was the passion he had so often 
depicted. 

‘*And so you have only me to love 
you ?” said Sibyl after a while ; ‘‘ you are 
quite alone in the world?” 

‘* Yes, I am quite alone,” he answered 
rather brusquely, and his thoughts went 
back guiltily to his mother, who still lived 
in the East End, although he gave her a 
comfortable allowance and her declining 
days were spent in comparative luxury. 

‘“*Your parents died when you were 
quite young?” went on the innocent 
questioner, and her lover writhed as he 
replied, 

**Yes, I was only six when my father 
died.” As he spoke, before his mental 
vision there rose the homely face of his 
mother who had toiled and striven for 
him in the days gone by. He remembered 
how, when he had last calied (his visits 
were somewhat few and far between), she 
had complained of pains in her side, and 
besought him to come more often. ‘I 
know I ain’t clever or a lady,” she had 
said humbly, ‘‘ but I’m your mother, and 
I love you. I’m proud to see you’ve 
grown such a gentleman, and to know 
that you’ve got such fine friends, and I 
don’t ever want to put myself forward 
and make you ashamed of me, but I’d 
like to see you a little more often. I’m 
getting an old woman now, and I may 
not live much longer, so don’t be- 
grudge me a_ few visits. Yes, yes,” 
as he attempted an expostulation, ‘ I 
know you’re a good son with money 
and all that, and I feels like a lady 
here, but a mother’s heart wants love 
too!” 

And now he had denied her ! 





‘*Are you named after your father ?” 
went on Sibyl after a pause. 

‘*No, dearest; I thought you knew 
that I changed my name to Bertram 
Joyce, or rather having written my first 
stories under that signature I formally 
adopted it.” 

‘* How proud your parents would be of 
your success ; it seems sad that they are 
not alive to witness it,” said the girl 
tenderly, still following up her own train 
of thought. 

And again Bertram winced, even in the 
first hours of his happiness. For a 
minute the thought flashed through his 
mind that he would make open confession 
to his love and tell her the true story of 
his rise in life; then his pride banished 
the thought as quickly as it came. He 
dared not; for surely Squire Vernon 
would never give his daughter to the son 
of a retired charwoman, even if that son 
was counted as one of the rising 
authors of the day. So he let the lie 
pass. 

It was late in the afternoon before he 
left the Vernons’ house and returned to 
his chambers, where fresh letters claimed 
his attention. The landlady had piled 
them up and placed on the top the one he 
had forgotten to open that morning, and 
a dusky flush rose to his face as he re- 
cognised his own handwriting and the 
postmark E. It must be from his mother. 
He always left envelopes ready addressed 
with her, for her caligraphy was trying 
to the postman and—he was ashamed of 
it. 

Bertram opened it hurriedly ; it was 
not from his mother, but the woman in 
whose house she lived. It was a faultily- 
spelt scrawl to tell him his ‘‘ mother was 
very bad, and would he please come at 
once.” 

With repentance in his heart Bertram 
sprang into a hansom and was driven 
quickly to his mother’s home, the squalid 
streets, which he still sometimes depicted 
in fiction, offending his fastidious taste as 
they sped through. 

‘*We expected you hours ago,” said 
the woman of the house reproachfully, 
when he demanded news of his mother. 
‘She was took bad last night and I 
wrote at once. She’s been calling for 
you all day.” 

‘‘T only just received the letter,” 
he answered regretfully. ‘‘How is 
she ?” 

‘*Very bad, poor dear. The doctor's 
just gone and he doesn’t thinkeshe’ll get 
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through the night” ; but Bertram hardly 
heard the end of the sentence, for he had 
softly pushed aside the door and stood 
in the sick woman's bedroom, looking 
down at the wrinkled, haggard mass of 
humanity lying on the bed. 

As he drew nearer Mrs. James opened 
her eyes, and a pleased gleam of recogni- 
tion stole into them when she recognised 
her son. ‘‘ Benny, my boy,” she gasped, 
‘*] knew you'd come to say good-bye to 
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gray, drawn look on her face warned 
Bertram the end was near. 

The heat of the June sun faded away 
as the shades of evening advanced, and a 
glorious rose flush filled the sky. A late 
beam poured in through the window and 
fell softly on the wrinkled face and the 
silvered threads of hair ; it reminded the 
young man of the morning sunshine that 
had played on his love’s golden locks 
—his love to whom he had denied 





** * DON'T 


SAY THAT, 


me. I’m going to my other Benny, your 
father, very soon now.” 

‘“*Don’t say that, mother,” he urged, 
holding her thin knotted hand in his. 

‘* But I’m glad,” went on the woman. 
“lve had enough of life. I ain’t no 
cause to grumble, but I’m old and lonely, 
and I’m going to my man.” Bertram’s 
heart smote him at the unconscious re- 
proach his mother had uttered, but he 
kept her hand in his and _ stroked it 
gently ; and once again the widow’s eyes 
closed and she seemed dozing, but the 


MOTHER,’ HE URGED.” 


the author of his being a few hours 
earlier. 

‘* You’ve been a good son, Benny, but 
sometimes it’s been hard,” presently came 
in slow broken accents from the sick 
woman. Then she lay silent and still, 
and he thought she was sleeping again, 
only the hush between them was not 
broken till an hour later. Then the doctor 
entered quietly, and after a brief exami- 
nation his low-toned ‘‘ It’s all over; she 
must have died quite painlessly,” roused 
the novelist from a reverie in which there 
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was much self-reproach to leaven the joy 
of the morning. 


* * * ~ * * 


Bertram’s amende was characteristic. 
Shortly after the widow's funeral he 
wrote an exquisitely pathetic sketch, 
which he styled Mother and Son ; some of 
the incidents were drawn from his own 
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life and that of his mother. It brought 
him increased fame, was translated into 
French and German immediately, and 
made another success on his list. 

Sibyl wept over it and thought her 
lover had the most clever and tender pen 
in the world, and deemed herself the 
happiest of girls to be engaged to the 
gifted author, Bertram Joyce. 














HE decision was left to Phyllis, and 


she chose Sark. Phyllis had been 
reading Swinburne ; she dreamt of green 
seas roaring upon cliffs of granite—ideal 
music for the commencement of a wedded 
life which she was determined should at 
all hazards avoid the humdrum, the 
vulgar, and exhibit a union of souls pre- 
serving their vital freedom. Waldron 
secured a cottage for the month of May, 
a simple cottage. Phyllis’s maid, long in 
her service, would go with them; for the 
rest, she preferred as small an establish- 
ment as possible. 

Waldron was exquisitely compliant ; in 
every respect his views appeared to 
harmonise with hers. Occasionally she 
had thought him a trifle too modest, too 
self-effacing. Yet he occupied a delicate 
position, that of a mere journalist who 


woos the daughter of a_ substantial 
merchant. Doubtless he followed the 
line indicated by true taste. Coarser 


sensibilities would have erred either by 
affectation of independence, or by an 
obsequiousness humiliating to both. 
Waldron, it might be surmised, merely 
held himself in reserve, without disin- 
genuous presentment. She knew him; 
oh, she knew him perfectly! She had 
read his articles; he had unrolled to her, 
with that fine lucidity which promised so 
much for his future in Parliament, what 
he really thought about the Home Rule 
question, about the problems of Socialism, 
about politics international—such large 
subjects were his choice. Why should he 
trouble to assert himself in trivial things ? 
The time would come for that. As yet he 
was a lover, and suavely emphasised the 
graces of his attitude. 

In the matter of her novel, for instance 
—how charming! He did not care much 
for fiction ; she knewit. Yet how pleasant 


his jesting little comments as the proof- 
sheets (a secret from all others) passed 
through his hands. Of course the novel 
was clever; no need for him to announce 
that in so many words; his smile paid 
tribute sufficient. The last batch of proofs 
would probably reach her a few days 
after her arrival at Sark; the book would 
appear in mid-May. On the corrected 
title-page there stood ‘By Phyllis 
Waldron ”"—when as yet no such person 
existed ; Charles remarked it with a gay 
laugh, perhaps a laugh of pride. 

The wedding was over ; the first week 
had passed. Phyllis watched eagerly for 
the arrival of each day’s post, and at 
length the tight-rolled little packet came 
into her hands. To Waldron, who sat 
smoking under a tree in the garden, she 
brought newspapers and letters. 

**Tll correct these before lunch,” she 
said, showing the proofs with a smile. 
‘* Then you shall run over them, and they 
can go off again by this afternoon’s boat.” 

He nodded, and blew a great cloud 
from under his moustache. Charles 
Waldron did not abuse his gift of speech ; 
whenever a nod could be substituted for a 
word he kept silence. But his nod was 
perfectly genial; Phyllis had been trying 
to imitate it. 

Left alone, he first examined his letters, 
then cast his eye over the news. He had 
the air of a man who is enjoying his holi- 
day. Only a year ago, it had seemed to 
him very probable that he would never 
marry; for, though fond of women, he 
dreaded the thought of matrimony which 
means an intensified struggle for bare 
livelihood. To support himself, with his 
strong distaste for everything that 
savoured of narrow means, cost him con- 
tinuous effort ; a wife and children amid 
the stucco of the suburbs represented his 
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darkest dread. With a decidedly sus- 
ceptible nature, he might some day run 
headlong into that horror; but he prayed 
for strength of mind. The peril was over. 


THE HONEYMOON. 


in future she would worthily play her part 
as his wife. A lucky man; undeniably a 
favourite of fortune. 


On the whole, his experience of a 











He had met a girl with money, a girl who 
fell in love with him, a pretty and healthy 
and—as things go—not ill educated girl. 
Her companionship gave him no little 
pleasure ; there was every likelihood that 








—. TO WALDRON, WHO SAT SMOKING UNDER A TREE IN THE 
S&S... ‘i GARDEN, SHE BROUGHT NEWSPAPERS AND LETTERS, 


honeymoon did not fall short of his im- 
agination. It was the most delightful 
chapter, as yet, in a life which had not 
been unduly hard. Phyllis shone with 
many female virtues ; personally, she was 
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found to possess even more of charm than 
he had attributed to her; and her mind— 
well, she had a girl’s mind, and it amused 
him to probe its secrets. Nothing ignoble 
jarred upon his observation. Three and 
twenty, her years; his, a decade in ad- 
vance. That was quite as it should be; 
for Phyllis had a great deal to learn, and 
a younger man might, perchance, find 
obstacles in the way of tutorial activity. 

In half an hour, she came out with her 
proofs corrected. 

‘‘ I’m not quite satisfied with {the final 
chapter, Carlos mios. But it might be 


worse. There’s time before lunch; will 
you read it ?” 
He nodded, and took the _ sheets. 


Phyllis sat down in a basket chair at a 
little distance, and affected to read a 
newspaper ; with woman’s skill in oblique 
regard, she lost no expression of his 
features, and her own became just a little 
clouded. 

‘*Your opinion ? when 
smile he finished the perusal. 

‘* Well, there are certainly one or two 
points Suppose you let it wait till 
to-morrow, and we'll talk it over this 
afternoon, down by the sea.” 

‘*Yes—if you like. I didn’t want to 
lose another day——” 

‘* What is the date fixed for publica- 
tion?” 

‘* No date, yet. 
I should think.” 

‘‘It hasn’t been announced yet ?” 

“No.” 

‘* Ah well ; we'll talk about it this after- 
noon.” 

The novel, a first production, had found 
acceptance by a firm of some respect- 
ability, who were to publish on the terms 
of profits shared. This after two refusals 
in other quarters. Phyllis revelled in the 
thought of suddenly bursting upon all her 
friends as a full-blown novelist. There 
were three volumes; the title seemed 
alluring. Not impossibly she might 
achieve reputation, and be the admired of 
intellectual dinner-parties. 

Over their luncheon, a rustic meal, 
Waldron talked with unusual animation, 
but did not mention the novel. His wife 
kept silence more frequently than was 
her wont, and showed little appetite. 
When they rose, it took. them but a few 
minutes to prepare for the walk seawards. 
By tacit consent, they sauntered down 
to the little bay which is called Gréve de 
la Ville, their favourite lounging place 
when indisposed to explore the isle. 
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Here, save at high tide, they could lie on 
sand, about and above them the curve of 
a bold shore thickly overgrown with 
shrubs and herbage, and dotted with 
spring flowers. In front, rising out of 
the blue, stood riven rocks of exquisite 
colour, and each end the inlet was guarded 
by a noble headland, whereon the breakers 
dashed themselves into brilliant foam. 
With the scent of ocean blended that of 
leaf and blossom. Sound there was none 
save from the sea, and the intrusion of a 
human figure need hardly be feared. 

‘Well now, Phyllis, this fiction of 
yours.” 

She was on a big boulder ; Waldron 
had stretched himself at her feet. His 
tone startled her. For the last few days 
he had not called her ‘‘ Phyllis,” but by a 
foolish lover’s-name; the change struck 
an ominous note. And ‘this fiction of 
yours ” was all but flatly contemptuous. 

** Well, Charley, what about it ?” 

‘*It won’t do, my dear girl.” 

She gazed, first at him, then at the sea, 
striken with astonishment, doubting 
whether she understood.” 

** It won’t do at all. The book mustn’t 
be published. You will dédommager the 
publishers, and there an end on’t.” 

This was not her husband. The trans- 
formation frightened her. 

‘Charley! What are you 
about ?” 

‘* About my wife’s credit—and my own. 
An escapade of this sort would shame us. 
I have a serious career before me, and 
can’t afford to be made ridiculous. The 
novel is as good as five thousand others 
that will see the light this year; but it 
isn’t the kind of thing that you must have 
anything to do with.” 

‘*Then you mean to say that you have 
deliberately deceived me, pretending all 
along that you liked and admired it ?” 

‘*] pretended no such thing. I was 
most careful not to commit myself. | 
smiled and smiled—yet was zof¢ a villain. 
When you told me that we should be 
married before the thing came out, I 
knew what to do.” 

“You amaze me. 
think ?” 

‘** Well, that I foresaw how much easier 
such little discussions would be after we 
had become man and wife. It wasn’t 
worth while—before.” 

‘* I never thought to say such a thing, 
but—were you afraid that to tell the truth 
might—cause you to lose me?” 

The implication here could not be dis 
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regatded. Waldron looked steadily into 
his wife’s face, and saw how it was 
changed by anger. A spirit of resistance 
had awoke in her, and she would not 
spare to use dangerous weapons. 

It was not a face of pure refinement. 
Rude ancestry might still be discovered 
in certain of the lines which, in their 
unison, tended to a noble type of beauty ; 
and stress of harsh feeling naturally gave 
prominence to this impress. Moreover, 
the features announced a character yet 
unripe—a girlishness which lingered too 
long—a pretty waywardness that called 
for the restraint of circumstance. 
Waldron, who had never seen her in 
anything but radiant humour, studied 
this expression before continuing the 
dialogue ; it did not perturb him. 

‘* Let us put it in this way,” he said at 
length, as he raised himself to a sitting 
position. ‘* At “laf time I preferred you 
just as you were. My idea of love-making 
calls for a certain irrationality on both 
sides. You were delightful, and I couldn’t 
spoil my pleasure by entering upon argu- 
ments.” 

** And now all love is at an end?” 

‘*]T didn’t say so. I spoke of ‘ love-mak- 
ing’—which is quite a different thing.” 

These were strange novelties to Phyllis. 
She kept her lips close, and sat with eyes 
averted, aiming at cold dignity. 

‘‘ First of all,” he continued, ‘‘ let us 
understand each other on one point.” 

She interrupted him, saying bitterly : 

‘*T had supposed we understood each 
other on all.” 

‘* A mistake, dear girl. That was im- 
possible. If we bring about such a state 
of things in a quarter of a century, we 
shall have done very well indeed.” 

‘* You have misled me grievously.” 

‘** Postpone that for a little. The point 
Was: are you prepared to accept my 
advice in this matter of the novel?” 

** Advice?” She laughed with disdain. 
‘* It didn’t sound like advice.” 

‘*Good. Then let us say: are you 
willing to obey me?” 

Their eyes met. 

‘*This is extraordinary,” said Phyllis, 
in a low tone. ‘I feel asif I were talking 
with a total stranger. I feel as if we 
were guilty of immorality in being here 
together.” 

‘**Oh, I have no such feeling! In some 
respects you are a stranger to me, but on 
the moral question I feel deliciously at 
ease. You may give me a kiss, Phyl, if 
you like.” 

129. June, 1894. 
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Her answer was to rise and‘ walk 
slowly away. For five minutes Waldron 
gazed after her, deeply meditative. When 
she reached the edge of the tide, he 
tumbled lazily to his feet, and followed. 

** Well?” 

She neither turned nor spoke. 

‘*T must have an answer, 
please.” 

** Must you ? 
in my mind?” 

** Precisely that.” 

‘*Then I can see that you don’t love 
me, and have never loved me; that you 
have deceived me very shamefully; that 
—it is difficult to think of you with the 
least respect.” 

**Good. But all that is no reply to my 
distinct question.” 

She turned passionately. 

‘“‘Is this a joke? Are you trying 
whether I have any sense of humour ?” 


if you 


Shall I say just what is 


‘*No. You are quite right in taking it 
seriously. And I seriously want an 
answer.” 

‘*l can give you none just now. I 


shall have to think very carefully over my 
position. Who knows what step I may 
find it necessary to take ?” 

** You shall have time to think.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘*‘ We want several 
things, you know. 1 will go over to 
Guernsey, and come back by the boat 
to-morrow morning. In the meantime 
you will do nothing, merely reflect ; that’s 
understood.” 

‘*I give no promise,” she answered, 
after a moment of breathlessness. 

‘* All the same, you will respect my 
wish. There’s no time to lose; I must 
be off. Good-bye till to-morrow, 
dear.” 

He offered his hand, but Phyllis dis- 
regarded it. And so, without another 
word, he walked up the beach. He 
climbed by the cliff pathway, and dis- 
appeared above. 

Not for half an hour did Phyllis take 
the same direction. She had red eyes, 
and lips of stern resentment. On reaching 
the cottage, she sat alone for some time, 
then summoned her maid—a woman of 
thirty or more, with an amiable look and 
an excessively confidential manner. 

‘*Mr. Waldron has gone by the boat to 
Guernsey—did he tell you?” 

‘*No, Miss Phyllis—Oh dear, oh 
dear! when shall I learn it >—No, ma’am, 
he didn’t say anything.” 

** He will be away over night. 
think I shall dine.” 
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The woman stood 
respectful sympathy. 

** You don’t feel quite well, I’m afraid, 
ma’am.” 

**Oh, yes! One begins to feel the 
change of air, you know, after the first 
few days. Let me have some tea.” 

Before sundown, she strayed a little 
about the sweet-smelling roads ; but their 
solitude oppressed her. After spending a 
gloomy hour in the cottage parlour, with 
the proofs of her novel—which she no 
longer dared to read—lying on the table, 
she summoned the confidential maid, 
merely for companionship. Their talk 
was long; Phyllis, who felt as though she 
had dreamt a voyage on summer seas and 
had awoke to find herself shipwrecked, 
fell gradually into the tones of girlhood, 
of childhood, and spoke at length of her 
situation almost without reserve. The 
well-meaning, but fussy and effusive 
listener, poured fourth sympathy and 
counsel; much study of penny fiction 
provided her with unctuous phraseology, 
soothing to the ears of one whose literary 
erotics had just been so rudely criticised. 

Phyllis had little sleep that night, for 
she was scheming a test of her husband's 
actual mind towards her. The immediate 
topic of their difference no longer seemed 
important, for, with more modesty than 
she recognised in herself, she had virtually 
condemned the novel as soon as Waldron’s 
opinion of it was declared. The question 
which tormented her was, whether she had 
been wooed and wedded out of mere 
interest, with mockery of love. Twelve 
hours ago she had imagined herself a 
potentate, infinitely beloved, profoundly 
admired. Sheer shock of astonishment 
left her indifferent to the loss of admira- 
tion ; the poignancy of that disaster was 
still to be tasted; but if not even love 
remained to her—! Why, that meant an 
exchange of boundless rule for lowest 
servitude, and all the instincts of a long- 
courted heiress rose in revolt. 

The next morning was rainy, but when 
the hour for the arrival of the Guernsey 
boat drew near, she went out with water- 
proof and umbrella. From a cliff-summit 
she could look down upon the close- 
sheltered little harbour, and watch the 
passengers as they landed. She saw 
Waldron ; he was carrying parcels in the 
most business-like way. Perhaps he had 
hardly given a thought to her since they 
parted. A _ cold, deceitful, tyrannous 
man !—And, on that account, doubtless 
the very man to succeed brilliantly. 


in an attitude of 
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Sunshine was breaking through the 
clouds; the thin rain would presently 
cease. She took a roundabout way 
homewards, and on reaching the cottage 
found her husband busy with a newspaper 
and smoking his perpetual pipe. He 
greeted her merrily from a distance. 

‘* Brought a lot of things for you. You 
shall have the pleasure of unpacking 
them.” 

He offered a kiss, but it was dis- 
regarded. Phyllis had not quite made up 
her mind to this course; with a feeling of 
surprise at herself she passed straight on, 
and went upstairs. 

They met again only at luncheon. 
Waldron behaved as if nothing whatever 
had happened, chatting gaily about his 
night at St. Peter Port. 

‘*The weather’s all right again,” he 
said. ‘* Barometer rising. Shall we do 
the Gouliot cave this afternoon ?” 


‘“‘] have letters to write,” Phyllis 
answered. 

** Oh, very well. Then I think I'll go 
alone.” 


He seemed as far as possible from 
taking offence ; but when he set forth his 
customary caress was omitted. 

They did not see each other again till 
dinner. Phyllis had the countenance of 
tragedy, and scarcely spoke; he, the 
cold, the tyrannical, ate with vast 
appetite, laughed his merriest, affected 
that no slightest shadow had fallen be- 
tween them. The meal over, he took a 
novel and a cigar. But Phyllis was 
standing before him, and when her silent 
attitude compelled his attention, she spoke 
strangely. 

‘*] have written to the publishers.” 

‘Ah? That’s right, Phyl.” 

He nodded with a kind look. 

** It doesn’t matter.” 

‘*Not abit. We'll talk no more of it. 
Like to go out?” 

** No, thank you. 
myself—later sg 

He barely glanced at her, as she spoke 
with a dreamy sort of hesitation. 

‘*Yes, yes. Just as you like.” 

There was a short silence. He puffed 
smoke and Phyllis stood motionless. 

‘*T ought to have written to father,” 
she said at length, in a lowered voice. 
‘* But—you will be letting him hear—l 
dare say.” 

Again he glanced, and again answered 
cheerfully. 

*“Oh yes! Ill send a line to-mor- 
row.” 


I—I may go out by 
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‘* To-morrow—yes.” 

She lingered, turned slowly, and left 
the room. Alone, Waldron let his book 
fall; for half an hour he mused, with 
many changes of countenance. Some- 
thing like misgiving appeared now and 


FROM A CLIFF-SUMMIT SHE COULD LOOK DOWN 


then, but on the 
his equanimity. 

A ramble under the clear, soft sky, 
a full moon gloriously rising, and he 
returned in readiness for more talk with 
Phyllis. But she was not in the house. 
He called her maid. 

‘*Mrs. Waldron went out not long 
ago, sir.’ 


whole he preserved 


, 
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** Back soon, I suppose ?” 

** | think so, sir.” 

He eyed the woman, who spoke not 
quite naturally. 

** Take some wraps, and go to meet her. 
It’s turning rather chilly.” 


- 
Menere 


UPON THE CLOSE-SHELTERED LITTLE HARBOUR. 

The attendant obeyed, and Waldron 
paced up and down before the cottage. 
It drew on to ten o’clock. After a long 
absence, the woman came back ; she had 
failed to find her mistress. 

** You don’t know in which direction she 
went?” 

‘*I—I hope—” 

The moonlight allowed him to see her 
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face distinctly; he met her eyes, 
smiled, but not in his usual way. 

‘* What do you hope?” 

**It’s getting rather late, sir, for Mrs. 
Waldron to be out alone. She was 
saying she would like to see the Coupée 
by moonlight.” 

‘*Ah, then she'll be back 
doubt.” 

He entered, and sat in the parlour, 
reading. Halfan hour elapsed ; he began 
to fidget, and to walk about. Then he 


and 


directly, no 


rang the hand-bell that stood on the 
mantelpiece. Phyllis’s maid came imme- 
diately. 


**Mrs. Waldron hasn’t returned yet?” 

‘*No, sir. I—I begin to feel uneasy — 
don’t you, sir?” 

‘*Uneasy!” He laughed. ‘‘ Oh, non- 
sense! Why should one feel uneasy ?” 
He stood with his hands in his pockets, 
and hummed an air. The woman looked 
searchingly at him, and of a sudden, with 
quick step, he came close to her. 

‘** Why should you feel uneasy ?” 

She reddened and was disconcerted. 
The quiet, authoritative voice, the eyes of 
rather scornful command, completely 
overawed her ; her tongue could make no 
reply. 

‘*Go out once more,” he said, after 
watching her features. ‘‘ You’re sure to 
meet Mrs. Waldron.” 

Without a word, she obeyed, and 
was absent some twenty minutes. Wal- 
dron timed her, consulting his watch, 
when her tap sounded at the room-door 
again. 


‘*] can see nothing of her, sir. It’s 
—it’s getting very late. Don’t you 
think—” 


‘It’s strange, certainly. 
myself.” 

‘*Hadn’t we better get other people 
to—to go different ways, sir?” 

‘Oh, I don’t think we need raise an 
alarm,” he replied, carelessly. ‘* I'll stroll 
about.” 

He threw on a light overcoat, took a 
cane, and left the cottage. His footfall 
on the hard road sounded with a strange 
distinctness, so silent was all the air. 
The wave-voices were, indeed, audible, 


I'll go out 


but only as a continuous murmuring 
which seemed to charm the ear and 


render it more subtle than by daylight. 
Waldron walked at first slowly, often 
stopping to look about him ; presently he 
increased his pace, and went straight- 
forward, as with definite object. A 
couple of peasants, conversing together 
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in the French of Sark, issued from a 
byway into the main road which he was 
following; he let them pass, but, a 
moment after, called out to ask them 
whether they had seen a lady. No; they 
had not. 

Walking rapidly, he came at length to 
where the narrowing road sloped down- 
wards between lofty banks; a few steps 
further, and the rock on either side 
abruptly broke away; he passed from 
dense gloom into broad moonlight, and 
stood on the Coupée. It is a_ short 
isthmus, which connects two portions of 
the island,—but a few feet in breadth, 


suspended above precipices. Turning 
first to that side upon which the moon 
shone, Waldron leaned over the pro- 
tecting bar, and looked down. A stretch 


of white sand lay between the foot of the 


cliff and the ebb-like breakers; his eye 
searched for a few moments among 
the tumbled fragments far beneath. 


Then he crossed to the side of shadow, 
and gazed for a longer time into the 
depth that was almost featureless. At 
length, with a movement of impatience, 
he turned to walk in the direction whence 
he had came. 

A minute or two after passing the end 
of the byway where he had met the 
peasants, something prompted him to stop 
and look round, and immediately his eye 
fell upon a female figure, standing clear 
in moonlight, in the middle of the road, 
some fifty yards away. He approached ; 
the form became distinctly that of Phyllis. 
As though the hour was noon, instead of 
midnight, he sauntered towards where she 
stood motionless. 

‘*Ah, I thought I should meet you. 
Fine night, isn't it?” 

The reply was a burst of passionate 
weeping. 

‘* Hallo!” he cried, as in astonishment. 
‘* What’s the matter, Phyl?” 

She drew aside from the bare roadway 
into the shadow of trees embowering the 
deep lane whence she seemed to have 
issued. Her tears and sobs lasted for 
several minutes ; Waldron standing by in 
silence. 

**You did a wicked thing when you 
married me,” were her first words. 

‘*How so?” 

‘“*You haven't the slightest love for 
me.” 

‘* Pray, how do you know that?” 

**You couldn’t speak and look like 
this.” 

‘*You expected me to lose my senses 
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because 
alone ?” 

‘* For all you could tell, you might never 
have seen me again alive.” 

Waldron made the still air tremble with 
a masculine laugh. A silence followed ; 
then Phyllis, speaking coldly : 

**T believe you hoped it.” 

‘*Why no; I didn’t.” Hedrew nearer, 
and leaned upon his. stick. ‘‘ The 
possibility just crossed my mind ; which 
is as much as saying that I felt uncertain 
of the measure of your folly. Had sucha 
thing happened, I should very soon have 
congratulated myself on release from a 
crazy person. As you are merely a sim- 
pleton, I am for better things.” 

‘‘Is it possible for a man of your 
intellect to speak—to think—so_ bru- 
tally ?” 

‘* Evidently. You must be getting cold. 
Let us walk on.” 

‘*You may walk alone,” she replied, 
haughtily. 

‘* Follow, then.”’ 


you took an evening walk 


He proceeded slowly, and in a few 
seconds Phyllis was moving after him. 


At a turning of the road he stopped, 
looked back, and waited for her. 

‘* Phyllis, I'll show you something.” 

Before she could understand his purpose, 
he had caught hold of her, lifted her in 
his arms, and was carrying her quickly 
along. A cry of alarm, a useless struggle, 
and Phyllis surrendered herself. When 
she had become perfectly quiet, he carried 
her for a few yards further, then set her 
down. . 

‘* Now, answer me: 
the stronger ?”’ 
‘In brute 

bitterly. 

‘*In human force. As much as I excel 
you in bodily strength, so much, and 
more, am I your superior in every other 
quality. When you have learnt that, we 
shall get on admirably.” 

**Oh, I deny it—a thousand times !” 

**Continue to do so, dear girl, till you 
have learnt the truth of what I say.” 

‘* How dare you call me ‘ dear’ ?” 

‘* Why, because I like you very much, 
and wouldn’t lose you for a good deal.” 

‘** You love no one but yourself.” 


which of us two is 


force?” she returned 


**T didn’t say ‘love.’ I don’t love 
you.” 
‘*Now—now you are speaking the 


dreadful truth ! 
married!” 


Oh, what a man have I 
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‘* A very good sort of man. 
fellow, in his way.” 

‘*A hypocrite—a base—” her tongue 
checked itself. 

** Nothing of the kind. When did I say 
that I loved you? I have often said 
that I was 7» Jove with you, and words to 
that effect; and truly enough. Quite a 
different thing.” 

Phyllis stood speechless, looking up- 
wards as though appealing to immortal 
powers. Inthe moonlight her face was 
very beautiful. 

**And you,” he continued, ‘‘do you 
love me?” 

“er 

‘*Then we start on equal terms. In 
love with me you certainly were; as | 
with you.” 

‘*Because you deceived—entrapped me.” 

“Ohno. For quite a different reason.” 
Waldron smiled. ‘‘ It is more than likely 
that some day we shall love each other ; 
in five years’ time, say. Love is slow in 
growing. I want to love you, if possible, 
and I hope you will love me. But I can’t 
love a girl who hasn’t got over her girlish 
conceit and siliiness.” 

‘Nor I a man who is heartless.’ 

‘*Heaven forbid! Will you walk on 
with me now?” 

She hesitated, but did at length walk 
by his side. After a minute or two, he 
again broke silence. 


A capital 


, 


**T don’t like that maid of yours. She 
must go.” 

‘*Go? Oh, that she shall not!” 

“She will leave us to-morrow,” said 


Waldron, quietly. 

‘* Why?” 

‘* Because she entered into a silly. plot 
with her silly mistress. It was your 
fault, of course; but she must suffer for 
it. I decided that point when she went 
out and reported to you that I was utterly 
indifferent about your disappearance.” 

Phyllis stopped, and gazed wonder- 
ingly at him. 

‘“How could you know 
whispered. 

‘*] happen to have pretty good eyes, 
and a fair share of brains. Come, little 
girl, take my arm, and let’s get ahead 
sharply. You'll take cold over this busi- 
ness.” 

He drew her towards him, and she was 
passive. So without further speech they 
walked homewards through the divine 
night. 


that?” she 














SARACENIC METAL-WORK. 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


N the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
I tury of Grace, or the seventh since 
the Flight of the Blessed Prophet (upon 
whom be peace and the mercy of God 
and his blessings) from Mekka to Medina, 
there dwelt in the city of Cairo a noble- 
man whose name was Full Moon of the 
Faith Beysary. Mohammadans see no- 
thing ludicrous in such spiritual combina- 
tions as Praise-God Barebones, and every 
respectable citizen, much more every 
prince, had his string of epithets, which 
often ran to much greater length than the 
simple style of Bedr-ed-din Beysary. 
This nobleman, however, could, on occa- 
sion, as we shall see, glorify himself with 
a few more titles, and he was ordinarily 
spoken of with the addition of some such 
epithet as Es-Salihy, which betokened 
that, like most of his fellow nobles, he 
was sprung from the ranks of the Mam- 
luks, or military white slaves, of a prince 
called Es-Salih, who was, in fact, the 
grand-nephew of Saladin. The road to 
power was open to every Mamluk in 
those days: the white body-guard of a 
Turkish or Kurdish sultan had only to 
be brave, courtly, and intriguing, to 
obtain their freedom, and perhaps even- 
tually the reversion of the sovereignty. 
For two centuries and a half Egypt and 
Syria were governed by dynasties of 
Mamluks or slave-kings, and so little 
was their origin a cause of shame, that 
the sultans of these dynasties retained the 
style of Mamluk in the days of their 
supremacy, and loved to be addressed by 
the familiar name. Every sultan and 
every great emir who had risen from the 
ranks hastened to surround himself with 
a band of retainers like that from which 
he had emerged, and these in turn would 
obtain their freedom, gather similar 
bands of followers, and perhaps in time 
ascend the throne. 

The drawback of the system was of 
course the insecurity of tenure which 


necessarily followed upon so easy a suc- 
cession. What one emir could do, others 
might attempt, and a man’s enemies were 
literally those of his own household, or 
at least of the households of his peers and 
predecessors. When a sultan died, or 
was murdered, the great Mamluks of 
his court assembled together and con- 
sulted upon his successor, who naturally 
was chosen from their own ranks: and if 
the emir thus elected failed to satisfy the 
demands of the independent nobles who 
had honoured him with their votes, he 
was liable to be summarily ejected from 
his high estate and compelled to seek 
safety with some neighbouring prince, 
unless his quondam supporters saved him 
the trouble by an adroit thrust of the 
poniard, or a less skilful but equally 
effectual application of his own heavy 
bath-clogs to his person. It was obviously 
impossible to retain the multitude of 
Mamluks in the service and interests of 
One emir, and as the other nobles were 
sure to regard themselves as rightful 
claimants to the throne, which only one 
of them could occupy at a time, the 
elected sultan was exposed to the attacks 
of the followers of rival grandees as well 
as to the intrigues of his own courtiers ; 
and a sudden émeutfe among the retainers 
of a disaffected lord, whose natural desire 
to possess some property or office (which 
belonged to somebody else) had been 
checked by the sultan, would often end 
in the substitution of the rejected for the 
rejector, and a complete revolution would 
ensue in the administration. During these 
frequent changes of rulers, Cairo was a 
prey to the violence of contending factions, 
and the massive gates with which the 
different quarters of the city used to be 
furnished had a very real purpose in those 
days, when the merchants would remain 
shut up within the closed gates of the 
Khan El-Khalily listening, in quaking 
terror, to the uproar and riot outside. 
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Beysary, however, with whom we have 
to do at present, was not one of this 
turbulent sort. He valued his comfort, and 
twice declined the honour of the sultanate 
when it was pressed upon him. Even so 
he could not escape the consequences of 
being rich and distinguished ; and though 
he apparently had no ambition that could 
interfere with the designs of his peers, he 
was suspected, and spent a large part of 
his life in prison. It was not to be sup- 
posed that successive sultans would 
neglect an opportunity of enriching them- 
selves at the expense of a quiet law- 
abiding gentleman, whose palace offered 
unequalled temptations to the covetous. 
It occupied four acres of ground, with its 
bath and garden, and was adorned with 
the finest mosaics and the richest carved 
doors in Caire. Bedr-ed-din Beysary was 
indeed the most sumptuous man of his 
time. He loved to surround himself with 
beautiful things, and his slave body-guard 
was the best appointed of the day. No 
fortune could support his lavish  ex- 
travagance. He not only spent upon 
himself, but gave prodigally to all who 
asked him. Hospitality was his foible, 
and his gifts to the poor ran in round 
sums of five hundred or a _ thousand 
dirhems (say francs) to each applicant. 
He would daily distribute three thousand 
pounds of meat, and a single present 
consisted of a thousand pieces of gold, 
five thousand bushels of corn, and a 
thousand hundredweight of honey. One 
of his Mamluks used every day to draw 
ninety pounds of meat and seventy rations 
of barley, which it is to be presumed neither 
he nor his horses could possibly digest. 
Naturally Beysary was perpetually in 
debt. The constant amount of his lia- 
bilities is placed by the historian El- 
Makrizy at 400,000 francs, for as soon 
as one debt was paid off, the generous 
soul hastened to contract another of the 
same figure. A considerable part of his 
expenditure must have gone in table 
equipage, for it is recorded that he never 
drank twice out of the same cup; and as 
El-Makrizy mentions that at one time (to 
use M. Quatremére’s words) this thirteenth 
century epicure ‘‘ é/ait entidrement livré au 
vin et au jeu,” the number of cups required 
must have been considerable. But a great 
and cultivated Mamluk needed taore 
than cups for his comfort : he must have 
inlaid tables on which to put the broad 
brass tray encrusted with chased silver 
and gold, which carried his service of the 
forbidden fruit of the grape; he must 
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have his beautiful hall lighted by candles 
placed in elaborate stands, covered with 
silver inlay ; his very tubs and cooking 
pots must be chased with arabesques and 
complicated designs, and his palace must 
be perfumed with incense rising from 
perfume-burners on which the artist had 
engraved representations of horsemen at 
the chase, hounds and beasts, falcons and 
waterfowl, and the rest of the decorative 
materials of the Saracen silversmith. 
Plenty of these utensils may be seen 
in the British and South Kensington 
Museums, and in the former there is 
actually a vessel which comes from the 
house of Lord Beysary himself. This is a 

















FIG. I.— PERFUME-BURNER OF THE EMIR BEYSARY, 
A.D. 1271 (BRITISH MUSEUM). 


brass perfume-burner (Fig. 1),! bearing 
the name of Beysary, together with his 
ornamental titles. It consists of two 
almost identical hemispheres, each of 
which is ornamented with five medallions, 
inclosing two-headed eagles with barred 
wings and spreading tails, ona ground of 
arabesques, while bands of Arabic inscrip- 
tions above and below the eagles record 
the following not too modest titles :— 
‘* Made by order of his excellency, the 
generous, the exalted, the lord, the great 

1 It is impossible to do justice to this delicate class 
of work in process-reproductions, 
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emir, the honourable, the master, the 
marshal, the warrior for the Faith, the 
warden of Islam, the mighty, the Heaven- 
supported, the victorious, Full Moon 
of the Faith, Beysary, the liegeman of 
Edh-Dhahir,” &c., &c. The absence of 
one title which was adopted at a fixed 
date proves that the hand-warmer must 
have been made before A.D. 1279. 

The inscriptions and the designs de- 
scribed above, and illustrated in Fig. 1, 
are inlaid with silver by sinking the whole 
surface to be inlaid and undercutting the 
edges. The silver is as nearly as possible 
level with the surface of the brass, and is 
held simply by the rebate of the inclosing 
edges. 

The eagles tell the story of its manu- 
facture. Saladin introduced decorative 
eagles into Cairo, but their true home is 
in the Euphrates valley, where we find 
the local princes of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries frequently employing 
two-headed eagles, closely resembling 
those on Beysary’s perfume-burner, on their 
copper coins, long before the imperial 
double eagle was known to Europe. The 
rulers of Mesopotamia at that time were 
mainly successful Turkish soldiers who 
had served in the armies of the Seljuks, 
and, although Mohammadans, were not 
so well trained in the minor regulations 
of their religion as to view with true 
Musulman abhorrence the representation 
of living things which the Blessed Prophet 
had sternly condemned. That ‘‘ every 
painter is in hell-fire’ was a_ sacred 
tradition to which the warlike princes of 
Mesopotamia shut their ears, and they 
showed as little interest in the terrible 
penalty that was believed to await every 
artist in the ‘‘life school,’’—of being 
compelled to breathe a soul into his 
creation, or else to be dragged on his face 
to the infernal regions. These Tartar 
princes, on the contrary, delighted to 
stamp their money with representations 
of men and saints, copied from the 
hagiology of Byzantium, and we even 
find the Virgin and Christ innocently 
portrayed on the large copper coins of 
the very emirs who strove hardest 
against the ‘‘polytheistic” Crusaders. 
It was doubtless to this unorthodox 
toleration of human and animal design 
that the sudden activity of the Mosil 
school in the thirteenth century was 
due. The source of the early metal 
work of the Mamluks is to be traced, 
like the eagles which adorn it, to the 
Mesopotamian artists who drew their 


traditions from their forefathers, the 
smiths who wrought the Balawat gates 
in Assyrian times; who made the Sa- 
sanian cups, familiar to antiquaries ; and 
who finally introduced upon vessels, which 
the lips of puritanical Musulmans were 
to touch, the forbidden scenes of festivity 
and sport which had been celebrated in 
Persian art from remote antiquity. Though 
we possess but scattered links in the chain, 
there is no doubt that the skill in working 
meta’s which the Assyrians developed and 
the Phoenicians carried abroad, which 
the Sasanians inherited, and the Persians 
still evince, was a permanent inheritance 
of the people of Mesopotamia. The 
earliest specimens of Saracenic metal 
work which we in England possess are 
from this region, and one example in the 
British Museum bears the name of Lulu, 
a well-known prince of Mosil, and another 
in the same collection, represented in Fig. 
2, has an inscription which states that it 
was ‘‘ engraved at Mosil by Shuja”, son 
of Hanfar, native of Mosil, in the blessed 
month of God, the month Rejeb, of the 
year 629 of the Hijra,” A.D. 1232. 

It is not intended to affirm that this 
Mosil work was the origin of all Saracenic 
metal work, though it may have been so. 
We have historical evidence of examples 
much earlier than the thirteenth century, 
apparently made in Egypt under the rule 
of the Fatimid Caliphs. Oriental his- 
torians are fond of recording the treasures 
possessed by the princes of this dynasty. 
The daughter of one of them is said to 
have left property to the value of two 
million seven hundred thousand pieces of 
gold, and it took forty pounds of wax to 
set seals on her coffers and doors. Among 
this lady’s treasures were three hundred 
silver vases chased and inlaid, four hun- 
dred swords damascened with gold, thirty 
thousand pieces of Sicilian stuff, five 
bushels of emeralds, and ninety basins 
and ewers of pure crystal. This was in 
the eleventh century, when we English 
were satisfied with horn to drink from. 
The Fatimid Caliph, El-Mustansir, at 
about the same time was obliged to allow 
his goods to be sold up by the soldiery, 
and we read of inlaid and enamelled plates 
of gold, caskets of choice woods inlaid 
with gold, thousands of inlaid silver and 
gold vases for flowers, chased washtubs, 
mirrors, éuis, &c., to say nothing of gold 
brocades, and embroidered stuffs, and 
ornaments of precious stones. Unfor- 
tunately we have only the statements of 
the historians to go upon, for these mul- 
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titudinous treasures have not come down 
to us, and the evidence of inscribed objects 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries is still 
wanting. The Bayeux ivory casket, with 











FIG, 2.—MOSIL EWER, A.D. 1232 (BRITISH MUSEUM). 


its silver plates, is, indeed, probably a 
specimen of Fatimid work, to judge from 
the style of its inscription, but it may be 
no older than the twelfth, or even the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. A 
couple of rock crystal vessels certainly 
belong to the tenth century, and seem to 
indicate corresponding skill in the treat- 
men: of other substances, but this is 
hardly satisfactory evidence. The early 
Saracenic work of the Fatimids may be 
credited, but, tiil we can examine speci- 
mens of it, it would be rash to express 
any positive opinion as to its style, origin, 
or influence. 

The Mesopotamian or Mosil work, 
which, after lying dormant under the 
Caliphs, was vivified by the influence 
of unorthodox Turkish or Kurdish in- 
vaders, and sprang into new life in the 
thirteenth century, is therefore the earliest 
class of which we possess a sufficient 
number of specimens to be able to judge 
of its character. The striking feature of 
Mosil work is the predominant employment 
of figures of men and animals engaged in 
hunting scenes of the traditional Persian 





type. Aureoled horsemen hunt lions and 
other beasts with lance and bow, or with 
coursing leopard or cheetah hanging at 
the crupper, or pursue the antelope or 
hare with hounds, or with falcon on the 
wrist. Players of pipes, and lyres, and 
cymbals, alternate with seated cross- 
legged figures of princes, who hold the 
forbidden wine-cup in the hand. Or a 
zone of the signs of the Zodiac, personified 
in sympathetic combination with the seven 
planets of eastern astrology, gives magical 
and medicinal influence to the bowl. 
Figs. 2 and 3 give some idea of the 
style of the Mosil engraver. The ewer 
(Fig. 2) is in-the British Museum, and 
was made as has been said, at Mosil, in 
1232. It is ornamented with four zones 
containing hunting scenes, musical revels, 
and the like, enclosed in quatrefoils, 
upon a groundwork of the key pattern, 
all encrusted with silver. The side 
represented in the engraving shows 
various hunting-scenes, combats between 
beasts and men; a fight between a man 
on foot and a horseman; a cavalier 
with hawk on wrist and dog beneath the 
horse ; a seated prince, holding the wine- 
cup, while a lute-player sits before him, 
and another figure seems tox be fanning 
his royal master; and again, in a lower 
compartment, two figures playing harp 
and pipe are seen. There are altogether 
more than 130 distinct figures, human or 
animal, on this. vessel, among which the 
most curious are a man and woman in 
a howdah on camel-back, and another 














FIG, 3.—MOSIL BOWL, THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
(SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM). 


woman riding pillion behind an archer 
on a camel. 

The other vessel (Fig. 3) is a bronze 
bowl, inlaid with chased silver, and 
engraved inside and out with two zones 
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of religious inscriptions in Arabic and 
with rows of medallions inclosing, on the 
outside of the bowl, aureoled figures 
playing musical instruments, drinking 
and enjoying themselves, and, within, 
hunting scenes, men fighting with lions, 








FIG. 4.—-BOX OF SALADIN’S GRAND-NEPHEW, A.D. 
1240 (SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM). 


carrying falcons, riding the elephant and 
camel ; while on the bottom is a vigorous 
representation of a river sporting expedi- 
tion, with three men pulling a boat, while 
a fourth keeps a look-out at the mast- 
head, and the rest shoot wild fowl with 
their arrows, or tumble overboard almost 
into the jaws of an alligator. This fine 
example of Mosil work is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Though undated, it is 
clearly of the 13th century. The labour of 
working it must have been enormous, for 
not only is each portion of the design— 
figures, arabesque ground, and animal 
border—alike inlaid with silver by tk> 
tedious process of cutting away the whc: 

design up to the edges, which were 
undercut, and then burnishing the silver 
into the recesses thus formed; but each 
little piece of silver, though it were only 
the size of a pin’s head, had to be chased 
with the graver, with eyes, or wings, or 
flowers, according to the intention ; and 
finally the spaces intervening between 
the silver plates had to be coated with a 
black bituminous composition, which set 
off the brilliancy of the precious metal 
while it concealed the base of copper or 
brass. In most existing examples the 


silver, and also the composition, is to a 
large extent worn off, but the process is 
easily ascertained from the portions that 
remain. 

We have seen that the Egyptian Mam- 
luk Beysary employed the Mosil style of 
workmanship for his perfume-burner, no 
doubt because it was the best to be had 
at the time. Mesopotamian artists were 
probably attracted to Cairo by the fame 
of the court of Saladin, and close rela- 
tions were maintained in the 12th and 
13th centuries between the various mem- 
bers of his family, who ruled over Egypt, 
Syria, and the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. The earliest specimen of 
Saracenic metal work in the South Ken- 
sington Museum is a brass box (Fig. 4), 
inlaid with silver, which was made for El- 
Melik El-’Adil Seyf-ed-dunya wa-d-din (the 
Just King, Sword of State and Church), a 
grand-nephew of Saladin, who governed 
Egypt from 1238 to 1240. It is in the 
Mosil style of the earliest period ; the sides 
are ornamented with dotted eight-foils 
(exactly resembling the ornament on the 
silver coins of the family of Saladin) con- 
taining hunting scenes, .a combat with a 
lion, a horseman with falcon on wrist 
(which is covered with the falconer’s 
glove), &c.; the intervening ground is 
decorated with fine arabesques, and an 
inscription on the bevel of the lid gives 
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FIG. 4a.—TOP OF BOX FIG. 4. 


the name and titles of the Sultan. On the 
top (Fig. 4a) are personifications of the six 
planets (of Arabian science) surrounding 
the sun: the moonin the form of a seated 
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figure holding a crescent, Mercury with 
his writing materials, Venus, a woman 
playing on the lyre, Mars, a warrior 
brandishing a sword, and holding a bleed- 
ing head, Jupiter, a throned judge, and 
Saturn, patron of thieves, with his blud- 
geon and purse. Outside these is a band 
of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, repre- 
sented much in the usual manner. On 
the bottom of the box is an inscription 
stating that it was made ‘‘for the royal 
wardrobe of El-’Adil.”’ 

Cairo soon acquired a school of her 
own, which seems to have pwussessed 
traditions coming from a different source 
than that of Mosil. The Cairo style is 
what we see on the numerous trays, 
bowls, cups, censers, and other vessels of 
the Mamluks of Egypt of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, preserved in our 
museums and private collections. It may 
be called the Mamluk style par excellence. 
Some points of resemblance to the Mosil 
work may be noticed, but the new ele- 
ments are very distinct. The figures of 
horsemen and seated princes have for the 
most part disappeared, as it was natural 
they should whén the Turkish princes 
became habituated to the puritanical pre- 
scriptions of Islam concerning the treat- 
ment of living things in art; but the 
smaller forms, borders of beasts of the 
chase, and ground covered with ducks 
and other fowl, still remain. The preval- 
ence of the duck, which was easily 
explicable in the swamps of Mesopo- 
tamia, finds another razson d@’étre in Egypt, 
for the founder of the chief family of 
sultans who ruled in Cairo for nearly a 
century was a Turk of Kipchak, whose 
name, Kalaiin, means in his native 
Mongol tongue ‘‘ duck.” We may com- 
pare Abbot Islip’s plastic puns on his own 
name in his chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
The ornament of the Mamluk metal work 
is essentially different in style from that 
of Mosil. The inscriptions are arranged 
in broad bands, with large surfaces of 
silver inlay, applied in the way already 
described, and divided by medallions 
which are filled with the sultan’s name on 
a fess, or else by some heraldic coat of 
arms, borne by the owner, among 
which the cup and polo-stick (indicating 
the court offices of cup-bearer and 
polo-master), the lozenge, and a curious 
imitation of a hieroglyphic inscription 
common on the ancient monuments of 
Egypt, but doubtless unintelligible to the 
copyists, are the most usual. Round 
the medallions are belts of flowers and 
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leaves, reminding one of the designs of 
Damascus tiles ; and similar leaves and 
flowers, interspersed with birds, cover the 
ground. 

A fine example of the Mamluk style 
is seenin the large bowl (Fig. 5) in 
the British Museum, which was made for 
the Sultan En-Nasir Mohammad, son of 
the Kalaiin already mentioned, in the 
earlier half of the fourteenth century. 
The broad bands of Arabic inscriptions 
filled with the titles of the sultan, and 














FIG. 5.—BOWL OF 
1400 


EN-NASIR MOHAMMAD, 
BRITISH MUSEUM), 


CIRC, 


prayers for his prosperity, the rosettes of 
flowers and leaves, the ground of floral 
ornament interspersed with ducks and 
leaves, which seem to have an affinity to 
ducks’ wings, the whorls in the borders, 
and the medallions, are all typical of the 
style and period, and so is the shoal of 
fish inside at the bottom, indicating the 
watery contents of the bowl. The reign 
of En-Nasir Mohammad was the culmi- 
nating point of Mamluk prosperity in 
Egypt. The Nasiry emirs, slaves of 
this sultan, were, like their master, liberal 
patrons of the fine arts, and loved to fill 
their noble palaces with the choicest work 
that the ‘‘ Market of the Inlayers” at 
Cairo could produce. Some of the furni- 
ture of En-Nasir himself is preserved 
in the Arab Museum at Cairo, where 
two brass tables of filigree work inlaid 
with silver are perhaps the finest speci- 
mens of the most delicate style of Sara- 
cenic inlay we know. Whenever we see a 
fine piece of brass or bronze work, the 
inscription is almost sure to tell us that 
it was made by order of ‘‘ his excellency, 
the exalted, the mighty, the heaven- 
supported, &c., emir, so and so, courtier 
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FIG. 6.—MAMLUK TRAY (SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM). 


of En-Nasir.” The specimens engraved 
will give a fair idea of the character of 
this period, the finest in Cairo art. They 
are as elaborately inlaid as the Mosil 
style, but the silver is spread over larger 
surfaces as a rule, and more of the base 
metal is left between. The tray (Fig. 6), 
which also belonged to the Sultan En- 
Nasir, has some gold inlay as well as 
silver, but this is exceptional, not on 
account of the costliness of gold, for the 
Mamluks never seem to have counted 
the cost, but because gold does not show 
well against copper or the black composi- 





FIG. 7.—MAMLUK TRAY, A.D. 1345 (BRITISH MUSEUM). 





tion which continued to be used by the 
Cairo as well as the Mosil artists. An- 
other, and rather coarser tray of Sha’ban, 
son of En-Nasir, is engraved in Fig. 7. The 
forms of the Mamluk vessels and other 
objects are not their strong point; the 





FIG. 8.—MAMLUK STAND, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
(SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM). 


stand for supporting a tray again (Fig. 
8) is of no very graceful outline, but the 
floral rosettes which cover it in fine 
chased silver inlay redeem the 
shape. 

The Mamluk artists worked 
in the flat, as we have seen, 
like the earlier Mosil school ; 
the inlay is carefully reduced 
to the same level as the in- 
closing brass or bronze. One 
exception, which probably re- 
presents a class, is seen in 
the repoussé bow] (Fig. 9) in the 
South Kensington Museum, 
which bears the name of the 


Cairo, Kait Bey, to whom we 
are indebted for two of the 
most beautiful mosques in the 


great architectural Sultan of 


world, and other buildings of 
exquisite taste. The bottom of 
this bowl is beaten out into 
a fleur-de-lys design, the in- 
terstices of which are filled 
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with delicate arabesques. El-Makrizy 
tells us that in his day, which pre- 
ceded the reign of Kait Bey, the metal 
work of Cairo had fallen into disrepute ; 
but this specimen alone, which has all 
the appearance of coming from the same 
school of design that traced the stone 
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FIG. 9.—KAIT BEYS BOWL, FIFTEENTH 
(SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM). 


CENTURY 


carvings and inlaid the wood and ivory 
pulpits of Kait Bey’s mosques at Cairo, 
shows at least that the skill had not 
departed with the demand. 

From Beysary to Kait Bey is more 
than two hundred years, and during all 
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that time the metal workers of the chief 
cities of the Saracens were putting forth 
their skill in every variety of fine chasing 
and inlay. Egypt and Syria were full of 
the triumphs of their art, and Europe 
soon came to take a share in encouraging 
it. Space fails to tell of the introduction 
of Saracen artists to Venice, and the skill 
of Mahmud the Kurd and his fellow- 
workmen, or to explain how the famous 
Giorgio Ghisi of Mantua came to call 
himself Azzimina,—a worker al? Agemina, 
i.e. “Sof the Persian mode.” The Euro- 
pean development of the art is a separate 
subject, and we must take leave of 
the Eastern Saracens and their smithies, 
before the conquest of the Ottoman Turks 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
inaugurated that long reign of bad art 
and miserable design which is charac- 
teristic of later work in Egypt. It is 
curious that the first Turkish slaves who 
governed Egypt, in spite of their savage 
origin in Kipchak, and the elementary 
notions they possessed of good govern- 
ment, should have fostered the choicest 
arts of the Saracens as they were never 
fostered before or since; and that the 
Ottomans, who had some experience of 
western civilisation and had ruled in 
Byzantium for half a century before they 
attempted the conquest of Egypt, should 
understand by art nothing but clumsy 
imitation and caricature. 


1 1 attempted a slight outline of the Venetian 
branch of the subject in an article in the A/agazine of 
Art for September, 1886. 














THE BLUE-THROATED GOD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


E sat after lunch in the stern 

watching the bridge grow from 

the semblance of a caterpillar hung across 

the horizon between clusters of temples 

and fopes, to that of some monstrous 

skeleton whose vaulting ribs rose high 
overhead into the pale sky. 

Bannerman and I had come out from 
Englandtogether, and come up-country to- 
gether ; I to take up work at the bridge, 
he on asporting tour, with letters of intro- 
duction to the chief engineer. We had been 
doing the sights of the native city, and 
now, in company with several officials of 
sorts, were on our way home to the 
reaches above. And as we _ surged 
through the yellow-brown flood we talked 
vaguely and airily of old gods and new, 
of Siva’s religion of stern reality, and 
Krishna’s pleasure-loving cult. 

**You should read Prem Sagar, sir,” 
said Mr. Chuckerbutty, the native assist- 
ant-engineer, aside to Bannerman, who 
had given his vote for the latter ; “‘ it is of 
much merit, containing the loves of 
Krishna and other cognate matter.” 

‘* It’s a mere question of temperament,” 
went on Bannerman, unheeding the in- 
terruption. ‘‘Some people are born to 
one thing, some to another. I was born 
to enjoy myself—Hullo! what’s that?” 

That was a low note like a bird’s, a flash 
in the sunlight beyond the huge pier 
along which we were edging our way up 
the current, and then a cloop like a cork. 

‘* Sambo,” said some one. 

‘* Hisname is Rudra, sir,’ 
Chuckerbutty. 

‘*Nilkunta, Husoor,” suggested the 
captain of the launch. I looked from one 
to the other interrogatively. 

‘*The bridge-diver,” said the first 
speaker, ‘‘ sees after the foundations and 
that sort of thing. Knows the bottom of 
the river as well as most of us know the 


replied Mr. 


top. A queer sort of animal—there he is 
to your right.” 

Out of the yellow-brown flood a grave 
yellow-brown face crowned by a curious 
brass pot not unlike a tiara, then two 
yellow-brown arms, reminding me un- 
pleasantly of snakes, curved up in the 
overhead stroke as the swimmer slipped 
down to where a rope hung from one of 
the huge ribs. He swarmed up it like a 
monkey, to sit still as a carven image on 
the outermost buttress of the pier. His 
legs crossed under him, his hands resting 
on his knees, his eyes fixed on the swirl- 
ing water below, so that the full eyelids 
drooping over them gave them an empty, 
sightless look. 

‘* By George!” said Bannerman care- 
lessly, ‘‘ he reminds me of the big idol 
over at the temple. What's its name, 
Chuckerbutty ? You're posted in such 
things ; I’m not.” 

The assistant-engineer, mindful of the 
B.A. degree superadded to his ancestral 
beliefs, became evasive. 

‘* Well, it doesn’t matter. I mean the 
brute like a land crab with a superfluity 
of arms. The brute we were talking of 
just now who crowds life and all its joys 
into one eternal and infernal birth and 
death—the most uninteresting events of 
life to my mind.” 

Bannerman was right. That figure 
on the buttress could not fail to remind 
one of Siva, or Maha-deo—the Creator 
and the Destroyer—barring the arms. 
And as I looked, the two which the figure 
possessed rose slowly from its knees and 
hovered up in the oddest fashion above 
its head; then sank again as slowly, 
leaving one with the impression of any 
number of circumambient arms. 

‘*Does it when he dives,” said a boy 
who was watching also; ‘‘ must have 
thought he saw something in _ the 
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stream. He brings up all sorts of 
things.” 

The notion was absorbing until Chuck- 
erbutty’s idiomatic English, in reply to 
a query of Bannerman’s, roused me. 

‘** Sambo is nickname ; but indubitably 
verbal corruption of the Sanskrit Sémbhu, 
lord or master. Rudra, real name, has 
equivalent synonymous meaning. The 
most ancient god mentioned in Rig Veda. 
Symbolised in eight attributes, sun, 
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‘ To soften human ills dread Siva drank 
The poisonous flood which stained his azure 
neck.’ 


‘* Nil-kunt is also sometimes applied to 
the bird kingfisher by Europeans; but 
this is erroneous. It belongs properly—” 

I heard no more, my thoughts being 
with that odd figure again. Certainly a 
most extraordinary resemblance. 

‘‘ Well, if you really are going to fish 
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*““AS WE SURGED THROUGH THE YELLOW-BROWN FLOOD WE 


TALKED VAGUELY AND AIRILY OF OLD 


GODS AND NEW.” . 


moon, water, earth, air, fire, ether, and 
soul of man. In other words, the visible 
and invisible universe—as Siva the 
Creator, the Preserver, the Destroyer.” 

Chuckerbutty puffed at his cigar in 
quite a European fashion. 

*“What rot!” murmured Bannerman 
under his breath. 

‘* And as for Nilkunta,” put in the boy, 
‘*that is simple. It means blue-throated, 
and Sambo’s is tattooed all round.” 

‘** Yet is that also name of Siva,” inter- 
posed Chuckerbutty with importance. 
‘* As per Mahabharata— 


for mahseer at Hurdwar, Mr. Bannerman 
you should take advantage of that man’s 
knowledge,” said the chief pompously. 
‘* He goes on leave next week—his home 
is somewhere in the hills—and he knows 


everything that is to be known about 
fishing.” 
Bannerman laughed. ‘‘ Back myself 


against him any day, even on the Ganges. 
I expect I’ve as much general good luck 


—in every way—as any one in this 
world.” 
He gave you that impression. Emin- 


ently handsome, if a trifle dark for a 
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country where people fight shy of any 


admixture of blood. Extraordinarily 
graceful and supple, doing everything 
with extraordinary grace and skill. Be- 
yond that, rich. For the rest, cosmo- 
politan in mind and manners. As for 
morals, that does not enter into the equa- 
tion of a pleasant chance acquaintance, 
and the only blemish I could lay finger 
on was an excess of jewellery. But that 
was a hobby of his. He was for ever 
waylaying the passers-by and wanting to 
make a deal for their ornaments, regard- 
less of injured feelings. It was a mere 
question of money, like everything else, 
he asserted, and he generally succeeded 
in getting what he fancied. Apparently 
he fancied Sambo, or Rudra, or Nilkunta 
—whichever you choose to call him—for, 
a day or two afterwards, the man came 
to me clothed in the loose garments 
and aggressive turban usually worn by 
Mohammedans. He looked less startling, 
but the type of face was utterly new to 
me. 

‘““T am a hunter, Auzoor,’ he said 
gravely ; indeed I think his face was the 
gravest I ever saw. ‘‘I kill to live; I 
live to kill. That is all. I come from 
the mountains, and I know the river. 
Wherefore not, since it is my birthplace ? 
None know it as I; others may claim it, 
but it is mine, and the fish also. It is all 
one to Nil-kunt the diver, Huzoor. Esh- 
Spoon bait, feather fly, or poach-net. I 
kill to live; I live to kill. That is the 
old way, the best way ; and if the Huzoor 
comes with Buniah-man sahib, he will 
catch big fish.” 

‘* And the sahib also, I hope ?” 

‘* The sahib thinks he knows, but he is 
a stranger to the river and the old ways. 
He must learn them.” 

A week after this, Bannerman and I 
were encamped on the south side of the 
gorge through which the sacred river 
debouches on the plains, with Sambo, 
who was on leave, as our boatman. 
And curiously out of place he looked in 
the English-built wherry which my host 
had insisted on bringing up by rail. He 
had never, he said, been able to stand the 
discomforts of a Noah’s Ark, and, even 
though he was in the birthplace of the 
most ascetic cult the world had ever 
known, did not intend to begin self- 
denial. If indeed the worshippers of 
Siva had right on their side in claiming 
Hurdwar as Hara-dwara—the gate of 
Siva; but for his part he inclined to 
the Vaishnava view. Hari-dwéra, gate of 
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Vishnu, was just as likely a derivation. 
Only the change of a letter ; and yet that 
made all the difference between believing 
in pleasure or penance. He talked away 
in his reckless fashion about this as we 
fished fruitlessly the first evening ; fruit- 
lessly, for I was crippled with a slight 
sprain of the wrist, and Bannerman 
caught nothing. And Sambo sat gravely 
sculling, with a perfectly immovable face, 
until Bannerman, who was changing his 
fly for the fiftieth time at least, leant 
forward suddenly and laid his hand on 
the other’s wrist. : 

‘*That’s a fine cat’s-eye,” he said. 
** How much will you take for it ?” 

**I do not sell,” replied Sambo, still 
without a quiver of expression. The 
water dropped from the upheld oar like 
molten gold. I could hear it fall in the 
silence, as those two sat looking at each 
other. But my eyes were on _ those 
hands clasped upon each other. Extra- 
ordinarily alike in contour; not far apart 
in colour. 

‘Ten rupees! twenty! forty! What! 
you won’t? Here! let me see it closer. 
I don’t believe it is worth more—even to 
me, unless I’m mistaken. Hand it over, 
man!” 

Bannerman turned the ring over 
curiously, and a sudden interest came to 
his face. 

‘* Tt isn’t worth five, but I’ve taken a 
fancy to it. Fifty! a hundred! a 
thousand !” 

**I do not sell,” repeated Sambo in- 
differently. 

‘* Not sell! then you’re a fool! Here, 
catch!” 

He spun the ring like a coin high into 
the air. Perhaps he had meant it to fall 
into the boat, but it did not, and as I 
leant over in dismay I could see it sinking 
in shimmering circles through the sunlit 
water. 

Sambo did not even seem surprised, 
but crossing the oars leisurely proceeded 
to strip. 

**It does not matter,” he said briefly. 
‘* Mai Gunga? is kind to me, and I know 
my way.” 

A minute or so afterwards he came up 
from the depths with the ring fast held in 
his teeth. 

‘“‘The fish are lying between the 
shallow and the deep,” he remarked, as 
if nothing had happened. ‘If the Husoor 
will believe me he will catch them.” 

Apparently the faith was wanting, for 


1 The Ganges. 
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we did not see a fin till I commenced 
fishing ; and even then the luck was all 
with me. Bannerman began to grow 
restive, suggesting that in a boat ‘‘one 
man’s sport was another man’s spoil” ; so 
we moved across the range of the Siwaliks 
to higher ground. We pitched our tents 
between the river and a backwater, where 
the boat, which despite my advice Banner- 
man insisted on bringing round by road, 
lay moored beneath a big cotton tree. A 
desirable resting-place certainly ; cool and 
shadowy, and haunted by many a king- 
fisher busy among the shoals of silvery 
fishlets in the still water. Across the 
river, just above its great race to the 
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continued hastily, turning to Bannerman, 
who was about to launch his minnow into 
a likely spot. ‘‘ This pool is sacred to the 
god yonder.” 

And sure enough, close to the water’s- 
edge, beneath the shade of a banyan tree, 
stood a crowned image of Maha-deo, with 
his eight arms, his necklace of snakes, and 
chaplets of skulls. 

‘Dash it all,” muttered Bannerman 
impatiently, ‘‘as if the world were not 
full enough of limitations as it is! I'll 
have it out with that old land crab some 
day.” 

His irritation grew as the days passed 
bringing continued ill-luck. But what 





**COULD THAT BE 
gorge below, stood a group of Hindu 
temples backed by sun-steeped slopes 
ablaze with flowering, scented shrubs. 
Further up, however, the hills sank almost 
to the level, leaving clear a wedge of sky, 
before rising again in swift gradations of 
blue, cleft by a purple chasm marking the 
further course of the river towards the 
snows of Kedarnath. 

**You live yonder, do you not?” I 
asked of Sambo, pointing to the peaks, 
as I stood settling my tackle 

For the first time a slow smile showed 
on the man’s fine delicate face. ‘* No, 
Huzoor. 1 live everywhere. Wherever 
there are things to kill, and that is in 
most places. But not here, sahib,” he 


SAMBO KNEE-DEEP IN WATER?” 


wonder, he said, when the fish were fed 
and pampered by the priests morning 
and evening, that they would not take 
his lure? For his part he did not believe 
there was a fin in any other pool in the 
river—at least when he fished it. 

‘*The Husoor can see, if he chooses,” 
said Sambo gravely. 

‘*]T suppose I can—as well as you, any- 
how,” retorted Bannerman. 

‘*Then let him Jook.” As he spoke 
Sambo swung himself into the branch of 
acotton tree which, swaying with his 
weight, scattered its huge scarlet flowers 
on the water. Perhaps it was this, en- 
gendering a hope of food ; perhaps it was 
the curious low whistle he made, but 
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instantly the calm surface of the pool 
wavered, shifted, and broke into ripples. 
Sambo stretched himself full length on 
the branch and craned forward with his 
long blue neck. 

‘* Plenty of them, Huzoor’ Beauties! 
That one with the scar is full twenty sérs 
weight. See! I will catch it.” 

He slid from the branch like an otter, to 
reappear a second afterwards with the 
fish bent round his neck like a yoke. 

‘‘It is bad luck,” he continued, ‘‘ and 
the H/uzoor must do puja! to the great 
god. That is the only way.” 

Bannerman’s face was a study, and to 
soothe him I remarked that I had been 
lucky enough without any one’s help. 

‘* How does the Huszoor know ?” asked 
Sambo boldly. ‘‘If he had been up by 
dawn he might have thought otherwise, 
since the blood of the cock I sacrificed 
‘in his name still reddens the feet of 
Ishwara.” 

‘The devil you did,” I exclaimed 
laughing ; ‘‘ then sacrifice two for Banner- 
man sahib to-morrow.” 

The latter, however, turned on him 
fiercely. ‘‘If you dare,” he began; then 
pulled himself together, muttered some- 
thing about its being ‘‘d——d rot,” and 
went off declaring he would fish no more 
till dusk drove the glare from the 
water. 

I found him hours after lolling on his 
bed, and reading a translation of the 
Prem Sagar.  \t was as amusing and 
true to life as a modern French novel, 
he was pleased to remark, and Krishna 
with his milkmaids the wisest of gods. 
In fact after dinner, as we sat smoking 
outside, he recurred to the subject, de- 
nouncing the folly of all ascetic cults from 
Baal downwards. 

‘*You are awfully well up in it all,” I 
said, surprised at his knowledge. 

‘* Seems to come to me to-night, some- 
how,” he replied gaily ; ‘‘ things do, you 
know--previous state of existence and 
all that rot. Besides, it’s needed when a 
fellow calmly suggests my making a 
blood offering! To a brute of a land 
crab too—a miserable fetish evolved from 
the fears of a semi-ape—a creature in- 
capable of rising above the limitations of 
his own discomfort, counting this lovely 
life as mere birth and death, and ignoring 
the joys between—the only realities in the 
world.” 

He went on in this fashion, till, de- 
claring that he meant to be up by dawn, 

1 Worship. 
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both to catch a fish and prevent the blood 


sacrifice, he turned in. I could hear 
him humming the refrain of a French 
song as I sat on in the scented flood of 
moonlight. Not a night surely to waste 
in sleep! The very flowers kept the 
memory of their colours, and every now 
and again I could hear the silvery splash 
of a fish rising on the level reaches 
beyond. But from below came a vibra- 
tion in the air like the first breathing of 
an organ note. That was the river racing 
to the gorge. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I strolled 
over to the backwater which circled 
round the oasis of the valley. A fringe 
of trees marked its course, and behind 
them the hill sloped up in a tangle of 
jasmine and pomegranate. On the river 
side shingle and grass tufted with 
oleanders. In the distance, faint yet 
clear, a snatch or two of Bannerman’s 
jin de sitcle song. And then suddenly, 
round a bend, the low note of a king- 
fisher. Could it be a king-fisher at that 
hour of the night ? 

By all the gods, old and new, what was 
this? Sambo? Could that be Sambo 
knee deep in the water? Sambo with a 
golden tiara on his head and girt about 
the waist with a regal robe? Purple and 
red—at least you guessed the colour, just 
as you guessed that the shadowy pillar of 
that long neck was blue. Were those his 
arms curved above him, or were they 
snakes, swaying, swaying in themoonlight 
with hooded heads and open jaws? And 
was that cry Sambo’s or the king-fisher’s ? 
Then, and not till then, I saw the bird 
perched on a branch above the strange 
figure ; and even as I looked it swooped 
straight into those swaying snake-like 
arms, bearing something in its mouth. 

I suppose in my surprise I made some 
exclamation, for the figure turned quickly. 
Then, for the first time, I felt sure it was 
only the diver in his diving dress. The 
next instant he was beside me on the 
bank, holding out a small land crab for 
my inspection. 

‘“TIt is the best bait, Huzoor. 
than phantom or esh-spoon.” 

I felt utterly bewildered and not a little 
aggrieved at his everyday appearance. 
‘But, but,” I began, ‘* how the mischief 
did you make the bird 7?” 

His hand went up to his throat as if in 
explanation. ‘‘’Tis the trick of their cry, 
Huzoor; besides birds are afraid of 


Better 


the holy snake; and even the Huzoor 
It is good bait. 
382 


doubted his own eyes. 
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If Buniah-man sahib will consent to use it, ‘‘Of course he will use it,” I replied 
he will have luck.” angrily ; and then a sudden doubt seized 
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** A WOMAN’S FIGURE, WHICH, AS WE ROWED UP THE RIVER, WAS 
OUTLINED EQUALLY AGAINST EARTH AND SKY.” 





me. ‘*I don’t know, 
though. I don’t seem 
to understand. I can’t 
see s 

‘‘The Huzoor has 
two eyes,” he _ inter- 
rupted, with another of 
his slow smiles. ‘‘ Does 
he want a third, like 
mine ?” 

A third! Then | 
noticed a central spot 
on his forehead set in 
an oval of white. In 
good sooth not unlike 
a third eye placed up- 
right between the 
others. I had _ seen 
similar ones painted on 
the images of Siva. 

‘°Tis but a _ caste 
sign, Huzoor,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘I wear it 
sometimes.” He stooped 
as he spoke, gathered 
some dust in his fingers 
and rubbed out the 
mark. ‘‘Lo! it grows 
late. Midnight is past. 
If the Huzoor rises with 
the sun ’tis time he 
slept.” 

True enough ; but as 
I strolled homewards to 
the tent my eyes fell by 
chance on the shade 
beneath the great ban- 
yan tree where the idol 
stood. The plinth was 
empty! It lay reflected 
in the water vacant, 
bare! Scarcely know- 
ing what I did, or why 
I did it, I ran back to 
where I had left Sambo, 
calling him by all his 
names in turn. But 
there was no answer, 
and when in hopeless 
bewilderment I _ re- 
traced my steps it was 
only to find myself mis- 
taken. The eight-armed 
image stood in its ac- 
customed place, reflect- 
ed in the still water. 

I was glad when the 
dawn came; one of 
those lemon - coloured 
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dawns when the sky grows light at 
once. 
‘* Had the jolliest dreams,” said Banner- 


man, coming out of his tent. ‘‘ Dreamt 
I was Krishna among the milkmaids. 
Wish I could find one in this fish-forsaken 
place, I'd Hullo, what the mischief is 
that on my line?” 

It was Sambo’s crab neatly impaled on 
a Stuart tackle. I began an explanation 
only to stop short at the, to me, abso- 
lutely incamprehensible intensity of both 
the faces before me. Dimly I seemed to 
recognise the situation and then it escaped 
me again. 

‘*Tomfoolery ! One might as well fish 
with that ridiculous fetish at once,” came 
Bannerman’s jeering voice. ‘* What was 
it Chuckerbutty drivelled about? eight 
attributes—tall order forany god. Well! 
here they go. No, Sambo, you may keep 
one—the soul of a man, if there be sucha 
thing.” 

He had torn off seven of the crab's legs, 
leaving three; two of them the nipping 
claws, which, with gaping jaws, swayed 
about seeking reprisals. 

‘‘There! take your offering, Siva! 
snakes, and souls, and all!” He flung 
the maimed creature full in the idol’s 
face as we sculled past it. I shall never 
forget Sambo’s look. 

‘* You shouldn’t do that sort of thing,” 
I remonstrated in a low voice. ‘‘If the 
priests saw it ;—then this man——” 

‘“Bah! Nilkunta won’t mind, and 
rupees will settle anything.” I tried to 
make him understand they would not in 
these fastnesses of the Hindu faith, but 
almost immediately afterwards his atten- 
tion wandered to a woman’s figure which, 
as we rowed up the river, was outlined 
equally against earth and sky, while 
figure, earth, and sky shared equally the 
perfect reflection in the water. 

‘*By George, a milkmaid!” he cried. 
Not unlike one in dress, but her face, 
marked with the crescent of Siva on the 
forehead, was of a different type. A 
beautiful woman too, and Bannerman 
simply couldn’t take his eyes off her. 

‘“Who is she? Who can she be? 
Sambo! Rudra! Nilkunta ! whichever you 
are—do you know who she can be?” he 
queried in hot excitement. 

‘*She is somebody’s house, Husoor.” 
The voice was cold as an icicle. 

** Somebody’s house! What a way to 
mention a woman beautiful—beautiful as 

-but it’s the old Puritanical game. A 
house—a hearth mother—the British 
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matron in Eastern disguise—Mrs. Grundy 
in a sari. I say, Nil-kunt, whose house 
do you think she is? I should like to 
buy the freehold.” 

‘*She is your slave’s house,” replied 
the man without a wink. 

“The dickens she is,” blurted out my 
companion, somewhat abashed for the 
time. Perhaps that was Sambo’s inten- 
tion. At any rate I have no means of 
knowing if he spoke the truth or not. 
Indeed, looking back on it all, I scarcely 
seem to know what really happened, and 
what must have been sheer fancy. Only 
this remains clear. A growing antagon- 
ism between these two, a growing dis- 
inclination on Bannerman’s part to do 
anything but lounge away his days. 

‘“*Can’t help it, my dear fellow,” he 
would say, ‘‘it’s the air, or something. 
If I had a shepherd’s pipe I’d_ play it. 
And as for flowers! Do you know some 
one puts a bunch of them on my pillow 
every night. 1 believe it’s the milk- 
maid !” 

There were flowers, too, garlanded 
round his door, while just over the way 
those ominous splashes of red on Ish- 
wara’s feet seemed to grow deeper and 
deeper. 

At last I put the case baldly and crudely 
before him. Something was going on 
which I didn’t understand, which might 
get him into mischief at any moment, 
and I appealed to his good sense to put 
the Siwaliks between him and a tempta- 
tion which seemed to have fascinated him. 
He laughed, admitted the fact, and 
yielded; the more readily because our 
time was almost up. 

For the first two days he was rewarded 
by success in the lower reaches ; possibly — 
since fish shy at novelty—because we used 
a native Noah’s Ark, our own boat re- 
maining in the backwater till we could 
send coolies to fetch it. On the third he 
left the river early on plea of a headache. 
As he had been in wild spirits all day, 
quoting the Prem Sagar and singing 
French songs, I half thought he was 
going in for fever, the day being excep- 
tionally hot. But on my return at dusk 
the servants asked if I would wait dinner 
for the sahib or not. Beset by immediate 


misgivings I rushed into his tent, where | 
found a slip of paper impaled like a bait 
onsome tackle lying on the table. 
‘© Off to the divine milkmaid! 
wait. Vogue la galere!” 
‘‘How far?” I asked Sambo breath- 
lessly. 


Don’t 
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“THE TIGER CROUCHING BY OUR PATH, THE 
SLIPPING FROM IT, THE DEER STANDING TO WATCH US, AND 


STRANGEST OF ALL, THOSE SHAPES 


SHADOWS—UNDREAMT-OF MONSTERS, NEITHER FISH, FLESH, 


NOR FOWL.” 


‘“Twenty fos by the road 


borrowed the police inspector's mare—not 
half that over the hills. But the moon 


is late, and the snakes love 
the dark.” 

If it had been the darkness 
of Egypt I had no choice but 
to follow, and half an hour 
afterwards I was stumbling 
along after Sambo. Even by 
daylight the hills, heat cracked, 
rain seared, strewn with sharp 
rocks, were bad walking; on 
a dark, hot night, with the 
snakes’ eyes gleaming from 
the stones, horrible — most 
horrible. The straight fingers 
of the stiff candelabra bushes 
pointing up and up, the 
gnarled stunted trees growing 
into strange shapes, reminding 
one involuntarily of those 
antediluvian animals whose 
bones lie buried all along the 
Siwaliks. A cold sweat of 
suspense upon the forehead 
despite’ the scorching blast 
tearing down the ravines laden 
with the scent of earth, as 
from a new-made grave. 

‘*There has been rain in 
the hills beyond,” said Sambo’s 
voice out of the dark. I lost 
sight of him constantly, and at 
the best of times he was little 
more than another weird shape 
among the shadows. ‘‘ Holy 
Maha-deo! Have a _ care, 
Huzoor! Let the snake pass 
in peace!” 

As he spoke something 
curved over my instep. Such 
things take the nerve out of 
a European; but I stumbled 
on, peering into the darkness, 
trying to think of Banner- 
man’s danger, and not of that 
next step and what it might 
bring. But it came at last; 
just as we dipped into a 
cooler, moister glen, where | 
could hear the flying foxes 
hovering from tree to tree. 
A slither of the foot, and then 
a spiral coil up my leg grip- 
ping the muscles tight. My 
shriek echoed from the heat- 
hardened resounding rocks 
until the whole hillside seemed 
peopled by my fear; and even 
when Sambo, stooping down, 


uncoiled the snake and threw it into the 
darkness, I could scarcely realise that | 
was none the worse for having put my 
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heel on a viper’s head. My nerve seemed 
gone, I could not move except at a snail’s 
pace. 

‘*Time speeds,” came Sambo’s voice 


again. ‘* The moon rises but the clouds 
gather. If the Huzoor would only not 
mind——” 


‘I'd mind nothing if I could see—see 
as you seem to do,” I muttered, ashamed 
yet aggrieved. 

‘“That is it; the Ausoor cannot see, 
and the holy snakes do not know him as 
they know me. If the sahib will let me 
put the caste mark on his forehead as it 
is on mine he need not fear. It can do 
no harm, Huzoor.”’ 

True; besides the very idea by suggest- 
ing confidence might restore it. 

‘*Lest the dust should fall into the 
Huzoor’s eyes,” said the voice softly, and 
I felt long thin fingers on my eyelids; 
then something on my forehead, cold and 
hard, cold and hard like a ring. The 
effect of such pressure when the eyes are 
closed is always confusing, and I felt as 
if I was dozing off when the same soft 
voice roused me. 

‘*The Huzoor can see now.” 

I opened my eyes with a start as if from 
sleep. Had the moon risen or whence 
came that pale light by which I saw— 
what did I not-see? Everything, surely, 
that had been created since the world 
began ; the tiny watersprites in the half- 
stagnant pools, the flying motes in the 
dim air. Or did I dream it? Did I only 
feel and know that they were there, part 
of those endless, endless eons of life and 
death in which I was a unit. 

‘* Sambo,” I gasped feebly, but there 
was no answer. Where was I? By 
degrees memory returned. This must be 
the GayAtri glen, for there, at the further 
end, stood the great image of the dread 
Maha-deo where the pilgrims worshipped ; 
and surely the odd light came from that 
gleaming cat’s-eye on its forehead ? 
Surely, too, the snakes curled and swayed, 
the outstretched hands opened and shut. 
My own went up to my forehead in my 
bewilderment, when, suddenly, the light 
seemed to fade, till I could just see 
Nilkunta’s blue throat as he stood beside 
me. 

‘*The Huzoor has scratched his fore- 
head; the blood trickles from it. See, I 
have brought a ¢u/si leaf. There! that is 
better.” I felt the coolness between my 
eyes, and something of my bewilderment 
seemed to pass away. © 

“It is the Gayatri, 


Huzoor, and 
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He is but half-way, 
The sahib can see 


yonder is Maha-deo. 
sO we must press on. 
now ; there is no fear.” 

None. Yet did I see them, or was I 
only conscious of that teeming life in the 
jungles? Of the tiger crouching by our 
path, the snakes slipping from it, the 
deer standing to watch us, and strangest 
of all, those shapes hiding in the dim 
shadows—undreamt-of monsters, neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl? Was it a dream ? 
or—the idea brought a faint hysterical 
laugh—was it the Zoological Gardens 
and the British Museum rolled into one ? 

‘* We must cross the river, Huzoor,” 
said the dim form flitting before me ; 
‘* Buniah-man sahib will have taken the 
boat.” 

I suppose it was the usual rope bridge 
swung across the narrowing chasm of 
the river, but it seemed to me that night 
as if I walked on air. Below me, not ten 
feet from the lowest curve of the loop, 
the Ganges, wrinkled and seamed, slip- 
ping giddily eastwards. Overhead, a 
stream of clouds speeding eastwards 
also. 

‘*She rises fast,’’ muttered Sambo. 
‘** Mai Gunga is in a hurry to-night.” 

The whole world was in a hurry. 1 
seemed to hear flying feet keeping time 
with our own. Not an instant’s pause 
even for breath until we reached the last 
declivity above the little oasis of the 
valley. The moon had risen, but the 
clouds hurrying across her face gave 
greater uncertainty to the scene; but I 
could see a woman’s figure standing with 
widespread arms by the edge of the 
rising river. I could see a man sending 
a boat across the shallows with mighty 
strokes. And above the growing rush of 
the water I could hear two murmuring 
voices, which seemed to fill the world 
with soft antagonism. “ Ooma! Ooma!” 
from the hills; “ Radha! Radha!” from 
the valley. They were calling to the 
woman, and, as in a dream, I seemed to 
remember and understand; Rddha, the 
queen of pleasure ; Ooma, the mother of 
the universe. Krishna’s mistress, and 
Siva’s wife. 

I looked round for Sambo. He was 
gone; so I ran on alone feeling there 
was no time to be lost. My foot slipped 
and I fell heavily. But I was up again 


in a second unhurt, save, perhaps, for that 
scratch on my forehead, whence I could 
feel the blood flowing as I dashed into 
Merciful 
A glare as of 


the shadow of the banyan tree. 
heaven! what was this? 
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noonday, and two radiant forms with a 
cowering woman between them ! between 
the chaplets of skulls and the chaplets 
of flowers. And behind them an empty 
plinth! Before I had time to realise 
what I saw came shouts and cries, a 
mélée and a scuffle. Armed men out 
of the shadows, and then Sambo’s voice 
insistent, ‘Run, sahib, run! ’Tis your 
only chance. The boat—the boat!” Then 
some one hit me over the head from 
behind, and when I came to myself 1 was 
lying in the bottom of the boat. Banner- 
man was standing beside me shaking his 
fist impotently at the twinkling lights on 
the bank, and Sambo sat aft steering as 
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Bannerman had stripped to the skin, 
and stood forward looking at the narrow- 
ing rush of the river. I could see the 
great logs of wood, swept from the hill- 
forests above, dancing along beside us on 
the curved surface of the stream—so 
curved by the very force of the current 
that as our boat, steered by Sambo’s 
skill, kept the centre, the dim banks slid 
past below us. Across them, just ahead, 
a curved thread not four feet, now the 
flood had risen, above the water. The 
rope bridge! Then I understood. 

**Don’t!” I cried feebly. ‘‘No man 
—can—withstand the force—of the 
stream.” 





** ACROSS THEM, JUST AHEAD, A CURVED THREAD NOT FOUR FEET, 


ABOVE THE WATER. 


best he could ; for the oars had gone and 
we were racing with the flood towards 
the rapids. They had bound up my 
head with something, but I still felt 
stunned, and the rush of the rising river 
surged in my ears through the thin 
planks as I lay. So perhaps it was only 
my fancy that those two sat talking, talk- 
ing, arguing, arguing, about the old, old 
problems. 

Till suddenly I sat up to the clear sound 
of Sambo’s voice. 

**It is not to be done, Huzoor. We 
are in the hands of fate. If death comes, 
it will come, but it will end in birth.” 

The answer was that half-jeering laugh 
I knew so well. ‘I'll chance it, Nil-kunt ; 
I don’t believe you.” 


NOW THE FLOOD HAD RISEN, 


THE ROPE BRIDGE!” 


He crooked his knees beneath the 
thwarts and held up his arms. 

** Don’t——” I cried again. 

The boat slackened for an instant; for 
an instant only. Then it shot on, leaving 
Bannerman clinging to the rope—shot 
on round the bend, leaving him hanging 
there between birth and death. But 
Sambo never took his watchful eyes off 
those merry, dancing logs, which meant 
destruction. 

The horror of it all was too much. I 
fainted. When consciousness returned, 
Sambo, grave and composed, was bend- 
ing over me. We were drifting fast into 
the backwater before my own bungalow, 
and behind us, looking spectral in the 
first glint of dawn, lay the great bridge, 
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the flare of the watch-fires on its piers 
telling of the severity of the flood. 

‘‘The AHuzoor is at home,” said the 
man quietly; ‘‘if Buniah-man sahib had 
taken my advice he would have been at 
home also.” 

We had been a whole day and night 
on the river; but he seemed no more 
fatigued than I, who had escaped all the 
suspense. For the rest, no trace remained 
of the adventure save an oval scratch on 
my forehead surrounding the faint vestiges 
of something like an eye. 

‘‘It is the mark of Siva,” said my 
servant piously—-he had come down by 
rail with the news of my death—‘* doubt- 
less he took the Huzoor under his pro- 
tection; for which I will offer a blood 
oblation without delay.” 
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Bannerman’s body was never found; 
but some months after, when I was in- 
specting foundations, I heard the king- 
fisher’s cry, and the familiar cloop of a 
dive at the further side of the pier. Then 
Sambo, Rudra, Nilkunta—whatever you 
please to call him—showed his yellow- 
brown face above the yellow-brown 
flood bearing a ring in his mouth. 
A Palais Royal affair—two diamond hearts 
transfixed by a ruby arrow. 

I had seen Bannerman wear it a 
hundred times, but I had never seen the 
inscription engraved inside. 


“Thy lips, oh! beloved Life, are nectar.” 


It was a quotation from the A7vishna or 
Prem Sagar ! 





MISS LILY’S CARRIAGE STOPS THE WAY.—By JAmeEs HAyLiar. 
Engraved by James Scott. Reproduced by kind permission of Mr. Algernon Graves, Pall Mall, 











sie rOLETS, 

sweet vio- 
lets! A penny a 
bunch!” From ten 


o’clock in the morn- 
ing until the first 
hour of midnight 
this cry of the 
flower - sellers may 
be heard in the 
London streets. It 
usually issues from 
female throats, al- 
though occasionally 
the clamour is rein- 
forced by a mascu- 
ya line voice, which, 
however, could 

scarcely be more 

unpleasant -or less 

musical than the 

voices of the wo- 

men. For they are not a prepossessing set 
of women in any respect, these London 
retailers of Flora’s treasures. Dirty, 
coarse -featured, harsh-spoken, with 
draggled skirts, ragged shawls, and be- 
feathered hats of the latest coster style, 
they seem ill-suited to be the vendors of 
velvety violets and waxen lilies. Travellers 
who have seen the Continental flower- 
girls in their bright, picturesque costumes, 
who in point of attractiveness vie with 
the blossoms they offer to passers-by, 
cannot help but wish that the street 
corners and circuses of gloomy London 
might also be thus enlivened. In accord- 
ance with the law of the eternal fitness of 
things it is proper enough that those who 
brush our streets and sweep our chimneys 
should be muddy and grimy, but there is 
something incongruous in the sight of an 
unkempt, vicious-looking female, hand- 
ling and selling beautiful flowers, while in 
shrill, clarion tones she tells us that she 
has ‘* Lubly biolets, English biolets. No 
furrin biolets without a smell, is these, 
mum!” Iam convinced that smiles and 





“Gow TH" of @ER HALF Lives” 


Tan PLOWRA GIRL. 


By ELIZABETH L. BANKS. 


fame and a fortune await the dainty dealer 
in doutonniéres, who, attractive herself, 
and attractively attired, will take her 
stand for a few weeks at Oxford, 
Piccadilly, or Ludgate Circus. 

To discover something of the ins and 
outs and the ups and downs of flower- 
selling, and to investigate into the ways 
of living and the aims and ambitions of 
the London flower-girls, I spent a Satur- 
day in February among them. Had my 
object been the establishment of a new 
dynasty of flower-sellers, I should only 
too gladly have attired myself after the 
manner of the Italian girls and have turned 
into a living London reality my notion of 
the ideal flower-girl. But under the cir- 
cumstances I| thought it better to leave the 
introduction of the new order to some 
other daring spirit, while taking for myself 
the much more difficult and unpleasant 
task of searching after the merits and de- 
merits of the present race. 

I chose Saturday for my exploit, think- 
ing that matinée afternoon must naturally 
be the harvest time of the week. ' At eight 
o'clock in the morning, arrayed in black 
dress, black shawl, and brown: straw hat 
trimmed with pink roses, I visited the 
Covent Garden Flower Market to make 
my purchases at wholesale rates. Having 
in the privacy of my own house tried the 
effect of a great, heavy, cumbersome 
basket, such as is commonly used, 
dangling from my shoulders, I decided 
that it was far too ugly and weighty for 
me to handle, so I carried in its stead a 
light round basket and tied it about my 
neck with a ribbon. When I arrived the 
proprietors of the various stalls in the 
market were doing a thriving business. 
Scores of coster women with the appear- 
ance of having been neither washed nor 
combed since they got out of bed, were 
rusning about from stall to stall bent on 
discovering where they could buy the 
most flowers for the least money. ‘‘ How 
much?” they would ask, snatching a 
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cluster of lilies or hyacinths from a box 
and holding it in the face of the dealer. 
On being told the price their faces would 
contort into a scowl, as they answered, 
“Go ‘long. What yer sying? Don't 
ye want me to make no pruffit ?” 

The Flower Market usually closes 
shortly after nine o’clock, and in order to 
have their wares as fresh as possible, 
the girls make their daily purchases be- 
tween eight and nine. I followed several 
of them about the place while they were 
in pursuit of bargains. Their manners 
and language were something of 
a revelation to me. I had ex- 
pected to find them coarse and 
rough; but I ‘was not prepared 
for such obscene and profane . 
talk as I heard. With many, all 
semblance of womanly modesty 
seemed to be a thing of the long- 


MAKING UP 


gone past. They swore at each other 
and coquetted with the market-men. 
While holding out their aprons to re- 
ceive the flowers for which they had 
paid, they would slyly pass their hands 
into boxes in their vicinity and take 
possession of many a bunch for which 
they had not paid. I afterwards learned 
that this habit of petty thievery among 
them is one of their greatest sources of 
profit, for the sales of flowers thus ob- 
tained are, of course, all gain. On the 
morning in question, violets sold at 
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wholesale at the rate of sixpence and 
eightpence a dozen bunches. Lilies-of- 
the-valley were tenpence a dozen sprays. 
When the girls had completed their 
purchases, some of those who lived near 
went home to arrange their baskets, 
while others sat down on stones outside 
the market and proceeded to get ready 
for the day’s work. I became intensely 
interested in watching them assort their 
flowers. Frequently I noticed that from 


two market bunches they very deftly and 
quickly manufactured three. 


Then sticks 







BUNCHES. 


and strings were brought into requisition, 
and in less than half an hour all was in 
readiness. I approached one of these 
girls in a meek, bashful way and asked 
her if she would show me how to arrange 
my basket. Her refusal to help me was 
very pronounced, so much so that | 
thought it discreet to leave her, for in the 
most emphatic cockney she had informed 
me that I had better move on and away, 
else she would give me a ‘‘ jab in de eye.” 
I had no further converse with her, feeling 
that although under ordinary circum- 











stances I was 
capable of hold- 
ing my own ina 
war of words, I 
was more than 
likely to come 
out only second 
best in a fist en- 
counter. 

Ina group just 
outside the mar- 
ket were three 
generations of 
flower-sellers. 
The oldest wo- 
man was about 
fifty years of age. 
Her daughter 
and granddaugh- 
ter stood near 
sorting flowers, 
and afterwards 
each took her 
way to different 
parts of London. 
I have been told 
that the business 
of flower-selling 
is hereditary, and 
that nearly all 
of the London 
flower-girls have 
or had mothers, 
grandmothers, 
and even great- 
grandmothers 
engaged in the 
same line. The 
trade is handed 
down from -no- 
ther to daughter, 
and it is not at 
all improbable 
that the girls 
have often given 
to them a little 
hoard of money 
laid aside by 
their ancestors. 

After I had 
purchased two 
dozen bunches of 
violets at eight- 
pence a dozen, 
two clusters of 
lilies at tenpence 
each, and a 
bundle of moss 
for a penny, I 
obtained the per- 
mission of a 
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woman in the market proper to sit 
down on an_ up-turned basket in 
her stall, and complete the arrange- 
ment of my outfit for the day. My 
ideas on this subject had been more 
theoretical than practical, for with all my 
preparations for making an artistic-looking 
basket, I had neglected to provide myself 
with a very important item, a shingle with 
small holes into which to place my flowers 
to make them stand upright. The market- 
woman came to my assistance with a bit 
of pasteboard, and with my pocket-knife 
I accomplished the feat of boring holes the 
proper size to admit the stems. After the 
violets were fitted in, I divided the lilies 
into clusters of three sprays each and put 
them in odd corners. Then between the 
rows of violets I sprinkled the green moss. 
Once finished, my basket was certainly a 
dainty-looking affair, and I felt no doubt 
that I should carry on a thriving trade. 
As I left Covent Garden and hurried along 
the Strand, I. think I must have had the 
air of a rather superior sort of flower-girl, 
for several persons eyed me curiously. 
When, at last, having reached Piccadilly 
Circus and taken my stand under a lamp- 
post, I opened my mouth to inform the 
passers-by that I had ‘‘ Violets, sweet 
violets at a penny a bunch,” I started at 
the sound of my own voice. I had not 
been there many minutes before I heard 
some one say, ‘‘Oh, what a beautiful 
basket!” Turning to the speaker, | 
picked out one of the bunches and re- 
peated the price of my wares. The 
admirer of my basket was a young lady 
accompanied by a gentleman, who im- 
mediately purchased one bunch of lilies 
and two of violets. He looked at me 
kindly and said, ‘‘ Selling many flowers 
to-day ?” 

‘*Not yet,” answered. ‘I’m just out. 
This is my first day in business.” 

The young lady smiled encouragingly 
and said, ‘‘ You'll surely sell a good 
many. You look so nice and neat, and 
your basket is so pretty.” 

As the gentleman was handing me five- 
pence, his fair companion suggested that 
he might give me an extra penny for luck, 
so from that deal I received sixpence. 

My artistic basket attracted many 
customers, who I felt sure would not 
otherwise have thought of buying flowers. 

‘*My, what a fine spread you have!” 
observed a young man to whom I sold a 
boutonniére. \n a little cushion at the side I 
carried some pins, so I fastened the violets 
onhis coat lapel, andhe too smiled benignly 
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upon me and gave me twopence instead 
of a penny. Noticing a gray-haired, 
benevolent-looking lady standing at a 
shop window, and thinking she might be a 
possible customer, I went towards her. 

**Violets, lady, violets?” I asked, 
looking at her in a pitifully appealing 
way. 

‘*No, no, child,” she replied almost 
savagely, and after that repulse I made 
no further advances to benevolent-looking 
ladies. It did not take me long to dis- 
cover that the men were my best custom- 
ers, and that those accompanied by ladies 
were always the most generous. Were I 
a permanent flower-girl, I should devote 
my attention almost exclusively to such 
men. He would have a particularly stony 
heart who could refuse to buy a bouquet 
after the fair creature at his side had said, 
‘* Oh, what beautiful violets ! How artisti- 
cally they are arranged !” 

Two or three times I left my post and 
wandered along the middle of the sidewalk, 
where I did quite a flourishing business. 

*“Get out of this! Can’t ye see ye block 
the wy?” said a policeman, taking me 
by the shoulders, and pushing me towards 
the edge of the walk. 

It was wonderful what that change of 
costume had done for me. With the 
clothes I had donned and the basket I 
carried, I seemed to have put on a new 
character and a different temperament. 
That day I felt like a flower-girl, not, 
certainly, like my coarse-voiced associates 
who were gathered across the way about 
the monument, but like a meek and lowly 
dealer in blossoms, with a strange sort of 
impression that in some way my daily 
bread depended on my selling those 
flowers. Had I been my natural self when 
that policeman spoke to me, Piccadilly 
Circus would have been enlivened by a 
combat between an officer of the law and 
an angry maiden ; but I was not myself, I 
was somebody else, and I received his 
rebuke mildly as a lamb, and returned to 
my position under the lamp-post. As 
matinée time came on my flowers sold 
even more readily, and my basket was 
soon more than half empty. Just then I 
noticed one of the flower-girls from the 
monument coming over towards me. 
When she reached my stand she shook 
her fist angrily at me. 

‘Yer hundersellin’ us! What d’ye 
mine by it ?” she demanded. 

‘Why, what have I done to you?” I 
asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Yer sellin’ biolets for a penny a bunch 
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the same as we’s sellin’ fer tuppence. 
Wite till I catch ye! A lydy just said we 
wus cheatin’ her.” 

In the short time I had sold flowers I 
had become a marvel of meekness and 
gentleness, and I did not stop to argue the 


SHE PINNED IT ON HIS COAT. 


point with her. ‘‘ Violets, sweet violets, 
a penny a bunch!” I sung out as a 
dashing young man passed me, and my 
discomfited opponent left me, muttering 
threats of a dreadful vengeance to be 
visited upon me in future. 





‘“‘Violets, sir?” I said to a _ red- 
whiskered man. 

He shook his head, whereupon I put on 
a sorrowful, melancholy expression. The 
man turned back. 

‘* T think I’ll have a couple of bunches,” 
he said, fumbling in his 
pocket for change. 

4 My look of woe-begone- 
ness had had its effect. 
While I stood there three 
men of clerical dress and 
mien passed me, but they 
did not purchase violets. 

‘‘Yes, we must take 
a bunch to auntie,” I 
heard some one say, and 
then, ‘‘ Why, she’s got just 
enough for us.” 

‘*How much?” asked 
a pretty little boy in a 
sailor suit, taking up a 
bunch of lilies. 

‘*Threepence,” I  an- 
swered. 

The important - looking 
man who held the boy’s 
hand gave me a sixpence 
for the lilies and two 
bunches of violets. ‘‘ Keep 
the penny change,” said 
he. ‘‘Now you're sold 
out, and you'll have to fill 
your basket again.” 

So many people spoke 
kindly to me that after- 
noon, that I began to think 
that the world was not so 
hard, after all, even for a 
flower-girl. 

It was four o’clock, and 
my basket was empty. | 
tried to refill it by getting 
flowers from some of my 
companions in trade, but 
they demanded such exor- 
bitant prices for them, that 
I decided to return to 
Covent Garden and buy 
another dozen _ bunches 
from the general dealers 
there. I could not procure 
them as cheaply as I had 
done in the morning and 
was obliged to pay the 
regular price, a penny a bunch. How- 
ever, they were large and, I thought, 
ought to retail for twopence a bunch. 
When I passed again through the Strand 
people were going home from the 
matinées, and 1 stopped in front of two of 
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the theatres hoping to make some sales. 


It was a bad time. Those who wanted 
flowers had been supplied before going to 
the theatre, and I did not sell any. A 
poorly clad little girl of eleven or twelve 
years, carrying a few sprays of drooping 
hyacinths, stopped me with, 

‘* How much for violets, missus?” 

‘* Twopence a bunch,” I answered. 

‘‘Make ’em cheaper,” she pleaded, 
‘that’s all I can sell ’em for.” 

Then I realised that she was one of my 
kind, and when I knew that this mite of 
humanity was in the ‘‘ profession,” I sold 
her three bunches for twopence, the price 
of one. What was my loss was her 
gain. If she sold them, she made four- 
pence on the bargain. 

I returned to Piccadilly Circus with 
nine bunches of violets. ‘I'll take a 
bunch,” said a young woman, handing me 
a penny. ‘*Twopence, please, lady,” I 
answered sadly, but firmly. I was 
becoming a thorough business woman 
and was determined to sell my goods at 


a profit or not sell them at all. The 
young woman walked away without 
buying. It grew darker and colder, and 


I still had nine bunches of violets to 
dispose of. My bare hands were getting 
purple and I was hungry, having had no 
luncheon. Piccadilly Circus began to 
get deserted, so I decided to move my 
stand of operations westward. Walking 
leisurely towards Oxford Circus, I re- 
peated at intervals my subdued cry of 
‘* Violets, violets, twopence a bunch !” but 
there seemed to be no magic in the words. 
No buyers came at my call. Halfway 
between the circuses a swagger-looking 
man rushed past me, threw two pennies 
into my basket, refused to take the 
flowers I held out to him, and left me 
bewildered, wondering whether he was a 
lunatic, a philanthropist, or only a sinner 
trying to ease his conscience by doing a 
good deed in a wicked world. I was 
sorry he did not take his due, for I was 
as anxious to dispose of my flowers as to 
get money. I wanted to go home, but I 
had a certain pride which forbade my re- 
turning with such a quantity of unsold 
goods on my hands. At six o’clock I was 
still standing at a corner of Oxford Circus, 
when I suddenly remembered that a 
literary acquaintance of mine, a well- 
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known author, who was a recent convert 
to the ‘‘ newer journalism,” had a dinner 
party on that evening ‘‘ for men only,” and 
it occurred to me that my violets would 
make very appropriate favours for his 
guests. My tired feet bore me in the 
direction of Regent’s Park, where, after 
sundry explanations of myself and my 
business, I induced the great man to buy 
me out. He very generously gave me 
two shillings for the lot, an advance of 
fourpence on the price asked. Thus it 
was that the bread I cast upon the waters, 
when I sold the little flower-girl three 
bunches for twopence, brought me 
immediate results. Returning home, I 
settled up my day-book, and this is how 
the page stood : 


PaiD Out. 
5. a. 
2 dozen violets at . . 8d. 14 
1 dozen violets at . 308, 10 
2 clusters lilies at . lod. 18 
1 bundle moss. ee I 
41 

Took IN. 

24 sprays lilies at. . . 14 20 
1 dozen violets at. . . 2d. 20 
2 dozen violets at. . . 14. 20 
Had given me . 5 

65 
Profit, 2s. 4d. 


When my accounts were settled, | was 
not overwhelmed with the amount of my 
earnings. Two shillings and fourpence a 
day was not a large wage, to be sure! 
However, I took into consideration the 
fact that it was my first day, that I was 
new to the business, and I felt that if I 
continued to work at the trade I might 
reasonably expect to sell more flowers 
and make greater profits. Perhaps by 
selling flowers in the evening as well as 
during the day I might be able to make 
three shillings a day after I got fairly 
started. But that was as high as 
my ambition allowed me to soar. That 
would only be eighteen shillings a week. 
Yet I have beem told on very good 
authority that the majority of the London 
flower-girls usually take in more than 


twice andSometimes three times that 
amount @fmiomey during the week, and I 
am ina ry as to how the thing is 
done. 


ph 














‘*A WEAK IMITATION.” 


By LEONARD MERRICK. 


Tuesday. 

ABIN or intermediate? It is the 

question I have debated since I 

decided to return. New York declines to 

support me; nobody in London is await- 

ing me. Capital, translated into English 

money, twenty-five pounds—cabin or 
intermediate ? 

The brilliant adventurer of fiction who 
always finds it wise to be extravagant 
would not vacillate an instant ; I know it. 
I know how that successful extravagance 
of his always warms my heart and fas- 
cinates me, so that I follow his impe- 
cunious career in hansoms with far more 
interest than the struggles of the hero 
whose notion of economy is to go in the 
omnibus. I know how I have admired 
him, and agreed with him, and rather 
pined between the paragraphs for a chance 
to be brilliant and adventurous too; but 
somehow, now the opening is here, I 
don’t seem made for the part. I seem to 
incline to the hero’s point of view which 
is narrow andcommonplace. The oppor- 
tunity is magnificent : twenty-five pounds, 
and no source of income when I land! 
Nothing could be finer! I see the adven- 
turer in the situation to a semi-colon. 
(A reference would be made at such a 
crisis to his ‘‘irreproachable linen” and 
‘faultless clothes.”) He argues lazily 
that the true economy is to travel first- 
class on account of the people to be met. 
He meditates that aboard ship one mixes 
with distinctly wealthier persons than 
one knows at home, and adds that for 
the creation of intimacy @ week at sea is 
equal to a year ashore. Yes, the adven- 
turer would go cabin, and, what is more, 
he would most certainly §b@@playing a 
David-and-] onathan-duol Pe aith a 
desirable passenger by the sighting 
Queenstown. On the whole I'am tempted 
to back his choice. He is mercenary but 
acute, and I shall risk i surface-car 









to Bowling Green, a 0 book a 
first-class passage by ge! 


Wednesday. 
If I did not invariably 
feel the same way on coming aboard, I 
should say there isn’t a soul on the ship 
with whom I shall ever have a conversa- 


I have done it! 


tion. Aware by experience, however, 
that in the course of the afternoon several 
individualities will emerge from the 
crowd—the last a feminine individuality 
that I shall be astonished I overlooked. 
Also aware, by experience, that she will 
be the very last person I shall contrive to 
know. Not that it matters this trip; I 
am here on business! She will attract 
me by a suggestion of disdain, an air of 
“le hig “if,” and prove an acquaintance 
perfectly natural. I shall esteem her 
oblivious to men’s existence, and she will 
own later that she tried to guess my pro- 
fession, or wondered if I meant to speak 
to her. Whereat I shall be flattered, and 
at the same time disenchanted a shade. 

The familiar first feature of a voyage 
has occurred. Exchanged a few words 
with some man on deck, and re-encoun- 
tered him in the smoking-room, where 
we resumed the chat. Told me he has 
been to New York on pleasure ; must be 
mad! Insanity mitigated though, as he 
did not like it. Has an elderly stock- 
broker sort of cut about him, but do not 
know what he is, as we were not confi- 
dential. Must admit that if he had been 
an American, instead of a compatriot, I 
should be in full possession of his biog- 
raphy—related with the superficial sim- 
plicity which makes the American unit as 
charming as the nation is detestable. 
Other compatriot sits opposite me at 
table. Travelling with ‘‘Charles, his 
friend,” to whom he recited all the French 
of the bill of fare in patronising tones for 
the admiration of the neighbourhood. 
Later pronounced ‘‘ plover” phonetically, 
and ‘‘ Charles, his friend,” corrected him. 
Situation strained ! 

Passenger-lists crowned the serviettes, 
and, faithful to my model, I have been 
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carefully through one. 


There is a lord 
among us! The model would have 
‘scanned it keenly” over a brandy-and- 
soda, but at that point the copy fell short. 
To the height of brandy-and-soda I cannot 
soar. I am travelling first-class, and | 
have examined the passenger-list. To 
carry the imitation to the length of a 
wine bill is asking too much of a novice. 
May of course look mean at dinner 
without the conventional claret, but if I 
deny myself beer (which I want) and 
spend the money on Apollinaris (which 
makes me ill) perhaps I can convey the 
idea of abstinence from motives of 
hygiene. Am going around on the track 
of the lord! 


’ 


Thursday. 

Not found him! He might get me a 
government appointment, and I can’t dis- 
cover which he is. Don’t like to inquire 
—the ‘‘love of Tommy,” and all that! | 
thought I had identified him once, but it 
was only a major. It is exasperating ; 
twenty-four hours gone without result. 
And this boat makes a fast passage! 
Merely rich people are no use to me, but 
there are enough dollars on board—in- 
cluding the reputed contract of a variety 
actress—to sink the ship. She (not the 
ship, the actress) has already established 
a little coterie of admirers; they form a 
rather noisy semi-circle which the other 
women (and the men who don’t belong to 
it) eye with envious reprobation. Funny 
the curiosity a professional excites in the 
philistine. Spoke to her, and referred to 
it. She said: ‘‘ Sakes, they stare at me 
as if Iwas a ‘ freak.’ Think *‘ freak” is 
good! 

Have had another promenade with him 
of the stockbroker aspect. He was alone 
—he always is—and seemed encouraged 
when I told him it was a niceday. Found 
him ‘‘doing the mile” with melancholy 
determination, and bore him company. 

She has appeared! She is younger than 
usual. Saw her as we registered two- 
thirds of our ‘‘ constitutional.” She wears 
a tailor-made jacket, and a sailor-hat with 
a wisp of veil attached, deliciously incon- 
gruous and feminine. Her eyes met mine 
absently, as if she did not know I was 
there. If anything stimulates me to get 
friendly with a pretty woman it is being 
looked at as if she didn’t know I was 
there! I think the eyes are gray. She 
does not seem to have any companion 
with her, and gives one the idea of being 
unmarried. Have not learnt her name 
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yet, though; she was reading when we 
passed again, and the back of her chair 
was hidden. Mean to glance at the 
initials on it when she goes below. Wish 
I could break the ice, and inaugurate a 
series of talks with her, but it is a wish 
and not an intention: no time to spare 
for enjoyment! The bugle is tooting for 
luncheon; unless she is ill she _ will 
move. , 

She was just rising as I reached her— 
they ave gray! Left the book in her 
place—Aurora Leigh—and a glove; size, 
five-and-a-fraction, or I’m a Yankee. Her 
chair is marked “N.B.” (Superfluous 
injunction!) She is ‘‘ Miss Nellie Bret” 
—found it in the passenger list. If I did 
have the leisure now But it is out 
of the question ! 





Friday. 

It was a moment of weakness—or 
rather an hour—but it happened! I was 
sitting near her, divided by one; and 
presently the ‘‘one” got up. I hada 
view of her from time to time across the 
novel I had borrowed from the library, in 
the pages of which the Adventurer figured 
again. I was searching for something to 
say when a bold old beggar stopped 
deliberately in front of her, and, presum- 
ing on his age, robbed me of my oppor- 
tunity. I considered it exceedingly 
‘* pushing ” of him, though I envied him 
the coup. I caught fragments of a tale 
about himself, and the Prince of Wales, 
and India—especially himself; but he 
failed to entertain her, I was delighted to 
observe, for she was monosyllabic and in- 
audible. He lounged away after ten 
minutes, and our eyes met. I fancied 
hers had a half-amused protest in them. 
As well as I could manage it, my own 
gaze expressed comprehension. 

‘*You were so unkind,” | said, diffi- 
dently, ‘‘that I am frightened to risk 
boring you myself!” 

That was the way it began. 

She laughed ; and when she answered 
me her voice had that “mdre of the un- 
expected in it which one always feels on 
hearing a woman one has admired speak 
for the first time. 

She is an art student going to Europe 
to study. The insolent opulence does 
not claim her, | imagine. She alluded to 
the pecuniary prospects of the career, and 
complained that it was so long before a 
palette produced a purse. 1 owned to her 
I wrote—tried to write, hoped to write j 
said the pen was no mightier than the 

372 
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brush. What a bond there is between 
artists, particularly when one of the pair 
isa girl! We talked without restraint for 
an hour; I might even say ‘‘ without 
cessation." She mentioned the class she 
is joining; she called it the ‘“ institoo- 
tion.” Nothing is perfect—the peach has 
a stone, and the nice American woman 
declines the vowel ‘‘ u”—but when she #s 
nice probably /a delle Americaine gets as 
near perfection asa New Yorker chasing 
the dollars comes to perpetual motion. 
And that is about ‘‘ as near as makes no 
difference.” She has the geniality of her 
husband and brothers, with the refinement 
that they lack; the charm of her sex 
allied to the spontaneity of her nation. 
Miss Bret is eminently companionable, 
under other circumstances she would re- 
present the interest of my trip. Even as 
it is, there may surely be moments? I 
can’t monopolise the lord from breakfast- 
time to cheese-and-crackers ; there is no 
reason why in intervals Yes, I am 
compromising, I feel it! Banish the senti- 
ment! The remainder of the day shall 
be devoted to relentless investigation 
for the personage who is to slap me on 
the shoulder and say, ‘‘ My boy, a sine- 
cure, five hundred a year! Take it, and 
woo Melpomene in peace!” 





Saturday. 

Can only conclude he is suffering in his 
state-room. How plebeian! In the mean- 
while why not Miss Bret as well as 
another? Saving the ‘‘ stockbroker” I 
am not particularly chummy with any- 
body else, and I distinctly prefer the lady. 
Throgmorton Street is getting unneces- 
sarily attached to me. That is the worst 
of a passenger who doesn’t thaw to the 
multitude ; when he does take a liking, he 
is apt to be importunate. He is all the 
time hanging on to me when I want to drift 
Miss Bret-ward. 

They are getting up a concert for Mon- 
day night; Miss Bret is to sing. Been 
practising her accompaniments with her, 
and then strolled with her on deck, and 


then took her down again to look for tea.: 


Asked the steward if any was ‘ going.” 
She thought it funny; seems they don’t 
say that in America. She declared it 
would be better if I asked if any was 
‘“coming.” So it would, but it never 
struck me before. We ‘‘ refreshed” at 
a table /fe-d-téte, and were witty about 
the other people in the saloon. She had 
a box of sweets, and offered me some,— 
called them ‘‘candies” of course. Am 
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not sure the American language hasn’t a 
certain piquancy. ‘‘ Candies?” it sounds 
pretty, I think. Could not avoid noticing 
how. nice she looked with a caramel in 
her mouth,—the provoking movement of 
the lips, don’t you know. (By Jove, I 
have just written it! And she has been 
chaffing me about that British ‘‘ don’t 
you know” like anything!) Suppose 
there is nothing intrinsically beautiful in 
sucking a caramel, but some women are 
adorable whatever they do. 

Very bad taste, the rowdyness of the 
actress-group. We went to ‘‘do the 
mile” before dinner, and I disliked pass- 
ing it very much. That kind of thing 
seems to me disrespectful to the other 
ladies on board. I suggested to Miss 
Bret that we should limit ourselves to the 
opposite side of the boat. 

I had helped her on with her jacket, 
and found her the pin belonging to the 
sailor-hat. What a sense of intimacy 
there is in helping a laughing woman to 
put on her ‘‘ things!’ What a curb one 
has to keep on one’s self not to say too 
much ! 

Don’t think I shall turn in yet. It’s a 
heavenly night: go up and smoke, and 
look at the stars ! 


Sunday. 

Great Scott! the ‘‘ stockbroker ” is the 
lord! Was there ever such good for- 
tune! Verily hath the Adventurer wis- 
dom, and I, his disciple, am in luck. I 
learnt it from her after service ; she had 
thought I knew, and alluded to the fact 
quite casually. Astonishing thing that 
before a woman has been aboard twelve 
hours she knows everything about every 
one—from the domestic relations of the 
first officer to the history of an improvi- 
dent person with thirteen children in the 
steerage. 

Have not had any conversation with 
him since I made the discovery, because I 
could not leave Miss Bret abruptly, but I 
design the afternoon for him in its en- 
tirety. 

Hope I am not beginning to take too 
lively an interest in Miss Bret. Must 
confess to a feeling of restlessness, which 
I am aware is premonitory of a cropper. 
Think on the whole it would be as well 
to give her a wider berth during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. To think is to 
do: wider berth resolved ! 

Conversation with the lord as deter- 
mined ; we sauntered about together some 
time. Not the entire afternoon—indeed 
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it was only for twenty minutes—but after 
being with Miss Bret so much I felt it 
would look rude to neglect her utterly. 
It is obvious one must use tact in affairs 
like this, and edge away by degrees. 


BEEN PRACTISING HER ACCOMPANIMENT WITH HER. 


A migration to larboard was taking 
place when I joined her, it was warmer 
that side. I moved her chair round for 
her and placed it behind a boat out of 
the way of the promenaders. Stayed 








‘*A WEAK IMITATION.” 


with her rather longer than I intended ; 
we had tea on deck. When the bugle 
sounded for dinner I carried her rug 
down to the door ofher state-room. Our 
hands touched as I gave it to her ; fancied 
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hers wasn’t withdrawn as quickly as it 
might have been. Know mine wasn’t! 
Am convinced my resolution was well 
taken; the less I see of her in future 
the better. Will have just one turnin the 
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moonlight with her this evening, and to- 
morrow limit myself to a few passing 
words. 


Monday. 
Had forgotten to-day was fixed for the 
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scarcely said a word to my intended 
benefactor except ‘‘ Good-morning.” 
Don’t go in for gushing about sunsets 
as a general rule, but the one this after- 
noon was really glorious. We considered 
it the loveliest we had seen ; we had been 





NELLIE WAS LEANING 


concert, it has, of course, been impossible 
to avoid her. We had to have a last 
rehearsal, and there were several things 
to be discussed. Most prejudicial to my 
chances, all this, upon my soul !—have 


AGAINST 


THE TAFFRAIL. 


walking, and paused to look at it. The 
sea was like a lake, and everything was 
purple and orange in turn. Couldn’t 
help reminding her we should not watch 
many more together, and she said ‘‘ no” 
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very thoughtfully ; and there was silence. 
Asked if she would be sorry when we 
landed, and she answered ‘‘for some 
things she thought she should.” I said 
women often fancied they regretted it 
very much indeed when a voyage ended, 
but twenty-four hours on shore was 
sufficient to blot the remembrance out. 
She said she had no doubt that was so. 
The silence was longer this time. 

She found she was growing chilly a 
moment later, and decided she would go 
below. It was simply balmy, so ! bowed 
a dignified assent, and refrained from 
expostulating. Suppose it was silly to 
have said that about women forgetting, 
but after all if she is offended it simplifies 
my position with regard to her. Didn’t 
sit beside her at the concert, which was 
as slow an affair as ever I endured. She 
thanked me rather coldly at the conclusion 
of her song, and I said ‘‘ It was a privilege!” 
with formal politeness. Ghastly, dull 
thing, a passage anyhow ; wish to good- 
ness it was over! 


Tuesday. 
Not spoken six words to her all day! 
Not spoken to any one; got nothing to 
say. Smoked an ounce of tobacco, and 
am going to turn in. 


Wednesday. 

She has been lodged unapproachably 
between two old dowagers since break- 
fast. A deliberate plan to repulse me! 
And to judge by her expression one would 
imagine it was her daily custom to sit 
there. 

Great mind to stop and have it out 
with her in front of all the row. Did 
hesitate when I lifted my cap, but she 
only inclined her head with a smile, and 
went on with her book. Perhaps one of 
the old crones has moved—go up and 
see ! 

Not moved! Both in a state of fixity 
suggestive of a ninety-nine years’ lease. 


IMITATION.” 


Miss Nellie Bret reading as placidly as 
ever. Hope she didn’t see me lounge 
round. 

Couldn’t address her when she went to 
luncheon, I meant to—tried to, but | 
bungled, and she figuratively walked over 
me. Afterwards I saw her ensconced in 
that detestable place again, with an air 
of being settled for the rest of the after- 
noon. And we are to be landed early to- 
morrow! This is simply infernal. 

I was scribbling at one of the double 
desks in the writing-room, and, as I made 
a blot, I looked in her face! She had 
been writing a letter on the other side. 
We lifted our heads at the same moment, 
and our eyes met through the scallop in 
the top of the partition. 

It was my chance at last, and I threw 
it away! Don’t know what demon pos- 
sessed me. _ I said, ‘‘I’m afraid I’m dis- 
turbing you,” and moved to another 
chair. Think I must have been crazed! 
She will never forgive me, never; and in 
twenty-four hours we shall be flying 
across England in opposite directions. 

The coast of Cork is getting clearer 
every minute. Everybody on deck, 
staring and chattering. The idiot who 
fancies his French accent has lent her his 
field-glasses, and she is flirting with him 
outrageously. Will she ever be alone ?— 
I only live to apologise to her ! 

Couldn’t see my dinner for watching 
her across the saloon. She left the table 
early, and I bolted up after her in the 
middle of an entrée. Cannoned against 
the lord in the companionway just as | 
was reaching her. He caught me by the 
arm and began to talk. It was madden- 
ing. Nellie was leaning over the taffrail ; 
the air had freshened, and the lace thing 
round her neck was fluttering in the 
breeze. I flung his hand off, and left 
him affronted— 

She is an angel of tenderness and patience ! 
Must try to find a ring in pearls or pink coral 


Jor a fiver. 
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million. 





dred and fifty 
thousand! They would 
pack from floor to roof 
about fifty such buildings 
as the late Mr.Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle. In the whole 
metropolis there are prob- 
ably from fourteen to fif- 
teen hundred churches 
and chapels of one sort 
or another. The Lon- 
don servants would give 
to each of them a con- 
gregation of nearly two 
hundred persons. All the 
soldiers in our regular 
army both at home and 
in the colonies, and all 
the policemen in London 
might—so far as numbers 
areconcerned—find wives 
among the London do- 
mestics and then there 
would be about 90,000 
poor girls left unprovided 
with husbands. If they 
were to take hold of hands 
and stand a yard apart 
they would form a circle 
over a hundred and forty 
miles round. Put them 
in the Green Park with a 
square yard to each per- 
son, and they would just 


mts HE women and girls en- 
gaged in London as do- 
mestic servants may be 
said to number in round 
figures a quarter of a 


How shall we realise their 
numerical strength ? Two hun. 


By GEORGE F. MILLIN. 
Illustrated by ELLEN G. COHEN. 


about fill it, and if they had to get out of the 
park through a single turnstile at the rate of 
ten in a minute all day long and all night 
too, it would take about seventeen days to 
clear the space. Reckon their board and 
lodging and wages at only £25 a year each, 
and their total annual earnings will come 
to six millions and a quarter of money. 
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Numerically, the domestic servants of 
London are in fact the largest body of 
working people in the whole metropolis, 
and if simultaneously they were all to 
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PRIVATE BOXES FOR INTERVIEWING SERVANTS, 
REGISTRY OFFICE IN BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 


turn out for a month’s holiday we should 
probably, most of us, soon begin to dis- 
cover that they were among the most 
important. Upon their characters and 
efficiency depends the comfort of our 
homes to an incalculable extent. Sooner 
or later the time will come when the 
proper training of domestic servants will 
be deemed a matter of the gravest public 
concern. At present there is com- 
paratively little done in this way. There 
are institutions such as pauper schools, 
orphanages, refuges, rescue homes, in- 
dustrial schools, and so forth, in which 
girls are trained for service, but the work 
of all of them put together hardly exercises 
any very appreciable effect on the vast num- 
ber of servants required for London. Some 
of these institutions are very admirable. 
Grosvenor House, for instance, the 
training home of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants, 
at Chiswick, with its holiday and con- 
valescent home at Ferring, on the sea 
coast near Littlehampton, is a model 
training school for servants—not so much 
for its premises as for the kindly, sensible, 
and wholesome manner in which young 
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girls—often of the very roughest and 
most unpromising material—are con- 
verted into thoroughly efficient and 
trustworthy domestic servants. 

So far as premises are concerned there 
is probably nothing in England com- 
parable to Dr. Barnardo’s training colony 
at Ilford. It is a beautiful village of 
fifty-seven pretty and pleasant cottages 
dotted round an extensive lawn with its 
flower beds and fountain, its dovecotes, its 
shrubberies and shady trees. A handsome 
little church looks down the village from 
one end of the green, and there are 
schools and kitchens and laundries all 
specially designed and built for the social 
and industrial training of somewhere 
about a thousand girls, most of whom 
have gone there as mere waifs and strays, 
and who there become for the most part 
domestic servants for whom there is 
always the keenest competition among 
middle-class housekeepers. 

There are many other ‘‘ homes” in and 
about London doing substantially the 
same work ; but all of them together can 
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exert only a comparatively slight influence 
on the general character of a quarter of a 
million of girls, and though they are all 
doing their best to get in recruits for the 
great host always in demand by the public, 
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they do not exert much appreciable influ- 


ence on the muster roll. Domestic ser- 
vants are not advancing in numbers to 
any material extent, though the popula- 
tion at large is increasing continually, 
Their importance individually, therefore, 
is rapidly advancing. This is true to some 
extent of all ranks. 

That ‘‘there is plenty of room at the 
top” is not apparently quite so true in 
this occupation as it is in many others. 
For situations in aristocratic households 
competition is still very keen, though even 
here the fact that salaries have of late 
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years gone 
up very mater- 
ially, shows that 3 
the supply is not 
so great as it was 
relatively to the de- . *% 
mand. First-class houses 
are comparatively few 
in number, and they seem, at all events, 
to present advantages which render 
them attractive to all servants anywhere 
within their sphere. To get into them is 
apoint of ambition, and to keep a situa- 
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tion when once obtained is a matter of 
far greater importance than is the case in 
middle-class households. A servant given 
to frequent changes very rapidly dimin- 
ishes her chance of getting an engagement, 
such changes probably being regarded as 
an indication of incompetency or a want 
of subserviency. 

** Any girl leaving one or two situations 
after holding them for only a short time,” 
said the managing secretary of the Ladies’ 
League, a West End agency for the 
better class of domestics, ‘* invariably 
drops into the class of jobbing servants, 
and cannot re- 
gain a footing of 
permanency.” 

** Would that 
be quite irrespect- 
ive of the cause 
of leaving ? " this 
lady was asked. 

** Quite irre- 
spective. There 
may be half-a- 
dozen good rea- 
sons why a girl 
has left her situa- 
tion, and there 
may be not the 
slightest blame 
attributable to 
her; but if she 
holds a place, say 
for only three 
months, she will 
have great diffi- 
culty in getting 
another; and if 
a second or third 
time she has to 
leave after only 
a short stay ina 
situation she can 
scarcely hope a- 
gain to take reg- 
ular service in 
certain circles.” 

‘* That is really 
very hard.” 

“It is very 
cruel indeed. Ser- 
vants of this class 
are often reduced 
to the greatest 
distress by it. I 
had one here a day or two ago almost 
in a state of starvation in consequence 
of her inability to find a situation such 
as she had been used to, though there 
was nothing whatever against her ex- 
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cept that she had failed to remain with 
her last mistress more than a month or 
two. Ladies will simply refuse to entertain 
the idea of taking them if they have not 
a character for two or three years.” 

‘*But surely ladies who adhere to a 
hard-and-fast rule of so unreasonable a 
character must be exceptional.” 

‘*On the contrary I assure you that, 
within a certain sphere, it is quite the ex- 
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LAUNDRY WORK. 
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ception to find a lady who does not adhere 
to it more or less. And I'll tell you what 
I think is abominable. Women who, of 
course, are well aware of this, will often 
engage a girl with the deliberate inten- 
tion of keeping her only a short time.” 

‘* Why should they do that ?” 

‘* Well, they want a servant, it may be 
for just the remainder of the season or 
just until they can make other arrange- 
ments. They might get in a jobbing ser- 


TRAINING DOMESTIC SERVANTS AT THE VILLAGE HOME 
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vant—a woman who goes out as a tem- 
porary stop-gap, but they would not be 
so well served, and it would cost them a 
trifle more. So they will take a girl 
whose character for long service is of 
the last importance to her, without the 
slightest hint of its. being only a brief 
engagement. I had a young woman 
come in here in the greatest distress a 
She was a very nice girl 
indeed, and had a 
two years’character, 
and I had found her 
what I thought an 
excellent situation 
as a lady’s-maid. As 
soon as she got to 
her new place the 
parlourmaid said to 
her, ‘ You know you 
will only be here a 
month or two. She 
is going to Mentone, 
and she wants you 
to do up her thing's, 
that is all.’ And 
that seems to have 
been literally the 
truth. That heart- 
less woman had en- 
gaged the poor girl 
merely until she went 
out of town, know- 
ing perfectly well 
that a short service 
like that would prac- 
tically be the forfeit- 
ure of her two years’ 
character. It was 
abominable.” 
‘*Many fashion- 
able mistresses,” 
continued the secre- 
tary of the Ladies’ 
League, ‘‘are shame- 
fully selfish and in- 
considerate. There 
are some of them so 
well known for their 
bad behaviour to 
their servants that the old-established 
agencies will not send them girls at all. 
They have to find registry offices where 
they are not known. The consequence is 
that wherever a new agency is opened, 
women of this character flock to it. We 
had a most dreadful time of it here when 
we first began. I was not aware of them, 
and in my innocence I sent them servants 
of course, and we got into frightful 
trouble, Girls came back here all tears 
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and reproaches. It was impossible for 
them to stay, they said; they were 
obliged to leave, and now they had lost 
their character for long service. How 
could we have sent them to such places? 
No other agency would have done it.” 

** You have your black list of mistresses 
now, then?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” is the laughing reply ; ‘‘ we 
know them better now.” 

‘*But they, of course, are a small 
minority. There are plenty of good and 
kind mistresses among the smart people 
of London ? ” 

‘*Oh dear, yes; but, as a rule, upper 
class mistresses are exceedingly exacting 
and capricious, and servants have a great 
deal to put up with from them. They are 
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their servants take advantage of them 
and impose upon them, and then, like the 
rest, they get set against them.” 

‘*Where do these girls come from ? 
What have they been? How do they 
get into the service of large establish- 
ments ?” 

‘*A great many of them come from the 
country estates of the people. A lady, for 
instance, has just brought me a daughter 
of the carpenter on her estate and wants 
me to find a very nice situation for her. 
She will recommend the girl. Sometimes, 
of course, they take them into their own 
houses, and when they cannot do that 
they recommend them to their friends. 
The daughters of gamekeepers and farm 
servants and village shop-keepers are 
put into good service in 
this way.” 

Descending a little in 
the social scale, relations 
between the employer and 
the employed will be found 
to have changed very con- 
siderably. It is, curiously 
enough, the servants of 
lower rank who are most 
independent, and who find 
it easiest to get situations 
to their taste. A lady’s- 
maid in Belgravia must un- 
complainingly submit to 
snubbing and _ scolding 
which the lodging-house 
drudgein Newington Butts 
would resent by instantly 
giving notice to leave. A 
cook at £60 a year must 
be content to take a holi- 
day as a matter of special 
grace, when she can catch 
her mistress in an excep- 
tionally amiable mood. A 
maid of all work at £16 a 
year will insist on having 
one day a month and every 
other Sunday evening, and 
if the lady will not consent 
to this she will just walk 
back to the registry office 
and find one who will. 
re Of all classes of domes- 





ENGAGING A NURSE AT TRINITY-HALL, POPLAR. 


treated as though they were of different 
clay altogether. I often say I would 
rather have to do with the servants than 
the mistresses. The kind ones are often 
very injudicious in their kindness, and 





wu «(tic helps the hardest to 

get, and the most trouble- 

some to keep, is by uni- 

versal consent this much-despised maid of 
all work. 

‘** We don’t undertake to supply them,” 

said the manager of a busy registry 

office recently. ‘‘ They are not to be had. 
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You see, by far the greater number of 
people want ‘ general’ servants. A ‘ gene- 
ral’ is the foundation, the starting-point 
with all housekeepers. Whether they 


keep cooks or parlourmaids, or lady’s- 
maids, or not, they all of them want some- 
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dry Training Home near the Edgware- 
road; they have a Home for Day Ser- 
vants at Aubert-park, and they have a 
number of lodging-houses in various parts 
of London, and a Branch Home at East- 
bourne. In addition to all this, there is 
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a central office in Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, and 
they have thirty-one branch 
offices in various parts of 
London, each branch act- 
ing as a registry office, and 
as a centre from which, by 
means of a local committee 
and a body of lady visitors, 
they are managing at the 
present time to keep a 
benevolent oversight of 
between eight and nine 
thousand girls. 

From all these centres 
of activity for the benefit 
of young servants I have 
now. the reports before 
me. They many of them 
testify to the falling-off in 
the supply of girls for do- 
mestic service, and when 
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body to do the general housework. If 
you were to take London all over you 
would find that nine servants out of ten 
are required for general house work.” 
This is probably the fact, and it is more 
particularly this class of servants that 
seems to be decreasing while the demand 
is continually on the increase, though all 
sorts of servants ordinarily employed in 
lower and middle-class houses continually 
become more and more difficult to get. 
Why the demand continually outstrips the 
supply is a matter upon which opinions 
differ somewhat. I have before me the 
report of an institution already referred 
to, the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants, for the year 
1891, the last issued at the moment of 
writing. This is a most invaluable or- 
ganisation, having very largely to do with 
the girls sent out to service from the 
various metropolitan workhouse and 
union schools. They also find situations 
for any other young girls who may come 
to them, and endeavour to exercise a 
friendly supervision of them in their situa- 
tions. They have, as I have before said, 
an admirable Training Home at Chiswick ; 
they have another for girls of feeble in- 
telligence at Hitchin ; they have a Laun- 


they offer any explanation 
of it, they generally ascribe 
it to the competition of 
factories and shops. ‘‘ After six months’ 
trial,” writes one secretary of a local 
branch, in deploring the failure of an 
attempted new development, ‘‘it was 
proved that the girls were not to be 
coaxed into service, the various factories 
in the neighbourhood being too attrac- 
tive.” ‘*Our demand for young servants 
has far exceeded our supply,” says the 
next report, from an entirely different 
quarter of London. ‘* There seems to be 
an almost endless number of opening's in 
comfortable domestic service in this neigh- 
bourhood, if only the girls could be in- 
duced to prefer that to factory work 
during the day and ‘liberty’ during the 
evening.” ‘‘ We find rather fewer local 
girls applying than in past years,” says 
another. ‘‘ There seems to be a growing 
dislike among that class to go to service. 
They prefer dressmaking, shops, or any- 
thing that will give them their evenings 
free.” 

The proprietress of a long-established 
and important registry office for servants 
in the west end of London thus explains 
the serious but indisputable fact that 
‘‘while the demand for servants is much 
greater, the supply is infinitely less. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago nearly if not 
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all tradesmen’s daughters went into situa- 
tions, but since the Educational Bill 
passed scarcely a tradesman’s daughter 
does even the menial work in her own 
home. The consequence is they now 
require in their homes what they formerly 
were to others.” 

No doubt this somewhat exaggerates 
the facts, but it unquestionably points to 
one important source of the increasing 
difficulty in getting domestic servants. 
An advance in prosperity and in education 
has considerably changed the social status 
of a large section of the community. 
Those who formerly supplied servants 
have, as this lady says, not only given up 
supplying them, but not infrequently 
require servants themselves. That the 
splendid advance in popular education we 
have made of late years has much to do 
with this dearth of domestic servants 
cannot reasonably be doubted. If educa- 
tion had left a whole generation of girls 
entirely unaffected, if it had not influenced 
their characters or altered their ideals 
or extended their 


pupil teachers in its service, and about 
two-thirds of them are females, a very 
large proportion of whom come of the class 
that formerly supplied our servants. And 
the work of the London School Board is 
only a part of the great business of public 
elementary education in London. Other 
openings have also presented themselves 
to young women during the past few 
years. There has been an enormous 
development of the postal service of the 
country, and much of this has been thrown 
open to females. Telephones and type- 
writing and nursing and clerkships have 
all absorbed some of the material out of 
which our domestics used to be moulded, 
while the ever-increasing competition in 
business has inexorably demanded the 
employment of young women and girls 
instead of men, because they come 
cheaper. 

But whatever the causes may be, there 
is the indisputable fact that female 
domestic servants are year by year be- 
coming fewer, or at least are remaining 





outlook and in- 
creased their self- 
respect, it would 
have to be pro- 
nounced a total 
failure; and 
though these 
changes may be 
attended by some 
social inconveni- 
ences and even 
some real disad- 
vantages, it does 
not, of course, 
prove that popu- 
lar education has 
been a mistake. 
We must frankly 
accept these in- 
conveniences and 
disadvantages as 
part of the price 
we have to pay 
for social pro- 
gress and set our- 
selves tomakethe 
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necessary adap- 
tations and ad- 
justments. And 
not only has the spread of popular 
education disinclined many girls for 
domestic service, it has at the same time 
opened up another career for them.” The 
London School Board alone has at the 
present time nearly 10,000 teachers and 
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stationary in numbers, while the popula- 
tion is continually advancing, and a 
larger proportion of that population are 
seeking their services. At the time of the 
last census but one—the census of 1881, 
that is—the population of Greater London 
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was, in round numbers, 4,700,000. The 
number of female domestic servants was 
then practically just about what it is now 
when the population is close upon 
6,000,000. So that in 1881 there was one 
servant to about nineteen people, whereas 
now there is only one to about four-and- 
twenty people. 

It is clear, therefore, that the outcry 
one hears on all hands that servants are 
becoming scarcer is fully justified by 
statistics even if we leave out of consider- 
ation what is no doubt the important fact 
already referred to, that a considerable 
stratum of the population have given up 
supplying servants and have taken to 
employing them. That servants’ wages 
should go up and that they should become 
more and more independent follow as a 
matter of course. The general testimony 
is that the market-value of the man- 
servant is going down year by year ; but 
that with the maid-servants it is all the 
other way. 

‘*T think,” said the registry proprie- 
tress already quoted, ‘‘ that men-servants’ 
wages are lower, and this may be caused 
by the higher pay given to the parlour- 
maids and housemaids, as in many cases 
two parlourmaids are kept and a large 
number of housemaids assist in waiting. 
Higher wages are given to the female 
servants because their value has been 
proved so superior to men in the house. 
Women are, in fact, so much more use- 
ful.” 

Underthe circumstances it might reason- 
ably be expected that female servants’ 
wages would tend upwards, and that they 
have done so there is indisputable evi- 
dence. I am indebted for precise infor- 
mation on this point to Mrs. Graham, of 
12, Buckingham Palace-road, whose 
registry office has been established, I 
believe, for upwards of thirty years, and is 
well known as one of the most respect- 
able in London. Mrs. Graham says that 
wages are much higher than when her 
books were first opened. Fifteen years 
since, parlourmaids were content with 
from about £15 to £18 a year, and £20 
to £22 was considered high for thor- 
oughly experienced and well-trained ser- 
vants. They ask now from £24 to 432. 
Good cooks were then to be had at wages 
varying from £25 to £40; plain cooks 
from 4,16 to £20, and ‘‘ very plain cooks,” 
or general servants, at from 410 to £14, 
and very often girls who were really good 
servants, though young, could be engaged 
at 47, or from that to £9. The best class 
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of cooks now have no difficulty in getting 
430 to £60 a year, while those who are 
not among the best get from £30 down to 
418, according to their qualifications. 
Even young ‘‘ general” servants, if they 
have been out in service twelve months or 
so, are easily able to get from £12 to £14, 
and may very readily obtain £8 to £10 
without any experience at all. Ladies’- 
maids, nurses and housemaids have simi- 
larly gone up in value, and one and all 
they have become more independent, less 
inclined to submit to what they do not like, 
more exacting in their demands for holi- 
days and ‘‘ evenings out,” more critical 
and censorious in their attitude towards 
their employers. 

Some of the letters received at the 
central office of the Metropolitan Society 
for Befriending Young Servants are 
amusingly illustrative of the new 
spirit of the times down below stairs. 
The Society publishes Our Paper for the 
benefit of all concerned in the work of the 
Association. ‘‘ I do like Our Paper,” writes 
one of the girls to the superintendent. 
‘* Some pieces in it are very encouraging 
and help me totry hard. I saw in one 
place that you gave out the prizes, at 
Camberwell I think it was, and then you 
gave an address about doing our work 
thoroughly ; but how about the mistresses 
grumbling thoroughly when it is done 
well? I should like to stand ona platform 
and address mistresses. I would do that 
thoroughly, I know.” 

This domestic difficulty is beyond all 
question a real one, and at present it is 
on the increase. What is the remedy ? 
There is only one, and fortunately that 
one is in the hands of the mistresses. 
There are plenty of girls about. What 
the ladies will have to do will be 
to make domestic service attractive 
to them. I am well aware this is a 
hard saying, and many _ mistresses 
will of course hotly resent it. Girls are 
already too pert and uppish and indepen- 
dent; too fond of finery and gadding 
about; too much given to think of 
holidays and pleasure-taking. Are mis- 
tresses to be expected to make further 
concessions to their whims and fancies ? 

Well, of course if ladies find that 
they have any option in the matter they 
will no doubt do as they please. In large 
establishments, what Mr. Punch used to 
dub ‘‘servantgalism ” is still practically 
unknown. Mistresses will not and do not 


make concessions of any kind excepting 
only in the matter of wages. 


They will 
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give a little more money. They can 
rectify this ty employing more women 
and fewer’ men, but ‘‘ servantgalism ” 
they will not put up with. They will 
not have ‘‘ fringes” and finery. Their 
servants have to dress as they are told. 
They are not allowed ‘‘ followers.” They 
cannot stipulate for regular holidays. 
They must eat and drink what is given 
to them, and sleep where they are ordered 
—though as regards food and accommo- 
dation there seems to be little ground 
for complaint in respectable households 
anywhere. The aristocracy are still in a 
position to do as they please in all these 
matters simply because they have an 
ample supply of servants in eager com- 
petition for their situations. 

If middle-class householders find them- 
selves in a similarly autocratic position, 
they also can please themselves. As a 
matter of simple experience, however, 
they do not find that this is so, and I 
have shown, I think, solid reason why 
they are not likely to find it. 

‘* Well, what can be done?” I asked a 
very shrewd and intelligent agent in 
Kensington, who had been recounting 


the anxiety and difficulty she experienced 
in satisfying the demands of ladies whose 
establishment did not include more than 
three or four servants. ‘*‘ What remedy 
can you suggest?” 

‘*T see only one,” she replied. ‘‘ Ladies 
must make their service more attractive, 
and the only way to do that is to give 
more liberty. I told a lady a day or two 
ago that if they wanted servants the mis- 
tresses would have to put themselves a 
little in their servants’ place and consider 
how they would like the life. Take the 
life of a cook here in these West-end 
houses, always penned up in an under- 
ground kitchen, nobody allowed to come 
and see her, never permitted a regular 
holiday, and only allowed to get out for 
an hour or two every third Sunday even- 
ing. How can you expect girls to sub- 
mit to that if they can find anything else 
todo? It is no wonder they dislike 
domestic service, and they will continue 
to dislike it, whatever other advantages 
it may present, so long as they are de- 
prived of a natural and reasonable amount 
of liberty.” 
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THE STORY OF A SONG. 
By M. A. BELLOC. 


T a moment when ‘‘the Irish Ques- 
tion” is dividing not only the 
Emerald Isle herself, but England as well, 
into two great camps of hostile feeling 
and opinion, it is pleasant to remember 
that the most truthful and delightful pic- 
ture of an Irish priest ever written is the 
work of the son of Dr. Graves, Bishop of 
Limerick, himself the most distinguished 
prelate on the Irish Bench. Although 
they have doubtless been registered in the 
celestial regions, it would be impossible to 
state the number of blessings which have 
been showered on the author of ‘‘ Father 
O'Flynn” by great Catholic dignitaries, 
who, headed by Archbishop Walsh him- 
self, have vied with each other in ex- 
pressing their delight in this genial 
portraiture of one of their body ; for when 
any great gathering of Irish clergy takes 
place, and the company sit down to enjoy 
a little music, ‘‘ Father O’Flynn” is 
always sure of a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Graves derives his musical talent 
from both his parents. For few are aware 
of his knowledge of Irish music which 
has confessedly inspired his best lyrics. 
His mother, zé Miss Selina Cheyne, 
the daughter of a distinguished Scotch 
physician, was known as the beautiful 
Mrs. Graves in a land where beauty is the 
rule and not the exception. She played 
on the harp and piano with rare charm ; 
and the Bishop of Limerick was pro- 
minent as a musician in his youth, his 
‘* Hermione,” composed to words by Barry 
Cornwall, having been popular, at any rate 
in England, some fifty odd years ago. 
Dr. Graves was one of the founders of 
the University of Dublin Choral Society, 
and was one of the ‘‘ Fellows of Trinity ” 
referred to in ‘‘ Father O’Flynn.” He 
was also an active member of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of the Ancient 
Music of Ireland, which produced the 
well-known Petrie collection, from which 
Dr. Stanford and Mr. Graves have drawn 
their chief inspirations. 


Mendelssohn and Jenny Lind were per- 
sonal friends of Dr. and Mrs. Graves, at 
whose home in Dublin, and later in 
Limerick, the best music was always to 
be heard. The Bishop and his family 
passed their summers at Parknasilla, their 
place in Kerry, and it was there that 
Mr. A. P. Graves gained that intimate 
acquaintance with Irish peasant life which 
is reflected in his poems. Many of his 
Songs of Killarney were composed at 
Parknasilla. 

The subject of our sketch began writing 
verses when about fourteen years of age. 
He had in his father and uncle, Dr. Robert 
Perceval Graves, kindly and competent 
critics. The latter may well be called 
‘*the friend of the poets,” for in ad- 
dition to being intimate with Words- 
worth, he was for many years the most 
trusted friend and adviser of Mrs. Hemans. 
This good uncle used to criticise young 
Alfred’s poems exhaustively, and these 
criticisms the boy used to copy out in 
a notebook. Strangely enough, both 
Robert Graves and the father of the 
author of ‘‘ Father O’Flynn” had in the 
past been consulted as critics by Words- 
worth himself, for Wordsworth had a 
great fancy for tinkering at his work and 
a tendency to alter it for the worse ; and 
had it not been for his two friends, many 
passages in his poems would not have 
retained their original freshness of flavour. 

One day when Alfred Perceval Graves 
was about sixteen he noticed that his 
father, after having good-naturedly con- 
signed all its predecessors to the flames, 
had preserved one of his poems; he, 
however, thought no more about it till 
shortly after Dr. Graves brought him a 
Liverpool paper in which he for the first 
time saw his work and name in print. 

In 1872 the young poet’s first book, 
Songs of Killarney, was published, and 
to the Sfectator is due the honour of 
having first discovered the new rising 
talent, for it reviewed most favourably 
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this volume of verse, and, as was but 
natural, Mr. Graves immediately began 
to contribute occasional poems to the 
pages of his kindly critic. And thus it 
came to pass that one of the most popular 
songs of the century first appeared in 
the modest corner generally devoted to 
poetry by our grave contemporary. 

‘Father O’Flynn” was written in the 
year 1873 or 1874, and was composed while 
the author was walking one morning across 
the three parks to the Home Office, where 
he was then acting as Private Secretary 
to the assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Winterbotham. ‘The Top of Cork 
Road,” a lively tune to which he had 
often danced a jig as a boy, was filling 
his ear and mind when suddenly the 
words of ‘‘ Father O’Flynn” glided into 
being. When he arrived at his office, 
being fortunately somewhat early, he was 
able to write the words down at once, and 
as they were then written so they have 
remained, and been recited and sung in 
countless Irish and English-speaking 
homes all over the world. 
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however, you had better scoop a piece out 
of the loaf and put your egg into it ; that 
will do just as well!” He was a great 
sportsman, being the happy possessor of 
a pack of beagles, bred from the famous 
pack owned by Daniel O’Connell, and one 
of Mr. Graves’ most vivid recollections is 
that of seeing the fine old man upon a 
knoll scanning an exciting run through 
his field glass, surrounded by the young 
hounds who could not keep up with their 
elders in the race. 

On one occasion when Dr. Graves and 
his family were staying down in Kerry, 
some of the village lads broke into his 
garden and stole his apples. Father 
Walsh was distressed at this want of hos- 
pitality shown to such a distinguished 
visitor, and actually preached a sermon 
pointing out that there was a learned pro- 
fessor who had come among them to have 
a little well-earned rest. ‘‘ And, ye rascals, 
ye broke into his garden, and stole his 
apples as a recompense for his having 
chosen Kerry as.a resting-place.” Father 
Walsh was a good musician, and supplied 
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Many Irish priests are credited with 
having been the original of ‘‘ Father 
O’F lynn,” but to a certain Rev. Michael 
Walsh, parish priest of Kilchrohane, 
Kerry, is due the honour of having 
inspired the celebrated ballad. Father 
Walsh and the then Dean of the Chapel 
Royal were very intimate, and the latter’s 
sons passed many happy hours in the 
company of the old priest. He was ex- 
ceedingly charitable and good, so much 
so that his ménage was of the scantiest, 
and often when the lads came running 
in he would cry out ‘Boys, here are 
some turkey’s eggs, but no egg cups; 
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Dr. Petrie with some of his best Irish airs. 
He had been educated at Douay, and had 
much Continental culture, keeping well 
abreast of the times ; thus all through the 
great American war the parlour of his 
humble presbytery was covered with maps 
on which he marked from day to day the 
various advancesandretreatsof the troops. 
When the Catholic priest was dying he 
sent for the Bishop of Limerick, but only 
to shake hands with him. 

Mr. Graves, although he admits that 
his father’s old friend was the prototype 
of Father O’Flynn, wished in his verses 


‘to give a picture of a type rather than of 
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aman; and to many who know Dublin 
the last verse of the ballad somewhat 
suggests the witty type of Irish priest of 
whom Father Healy might be mentioned 
as the supreme representative. This 
famous priest, who is supposed to be the 
most brilliant wit Ireland possesses at 
the present moment, is a host in himself, 
and innumerable are the good stories that 
are told about him. But, as is true of 
most famous raconteurs, it is perhaps 
more the way in which the thing is said 
than the actual words which give point to 
his jests. The story goes that on one 
occasion he was sitting next to Professor 
Huxley at a British Association dinner, 
when the latter began telling him a long 
story of how a certain Catholic priest 
cross-examined him as to whether there 
was the slightest glimmer of religious 
intelligence in monkeys. The professor 
somewhat heckled Father Healy as to 
what position the Catholic Church would 
take on such a matter. ‘‘ Now, why do 
you suppose this priest asked me these 
questions ? ” 

‘* Bedad,”’ replied his companion slyly, 
‘* depend upon it he was hoping to find a 
cheap curate among them.” 

On another occasion Dean Quirke and 
a number of his ecclesiastical superiors 
were dining with him, and began asking 
him why he was not a more active 
Nationalist. ‘‘It is all very well for 
you young men,” replied he with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ but one night with 
my double-barrelled gun in a damp ditch 
would be the death of me!” 

A long time passed by after the early 
morning when ‘Father O’Flynn” first 
sprung into being, and no particular 
notice was taken of what was going to 
prove one of the most popular songs ever 
written. Mr. Graves, however, always 
counted the ballad among his own 
favourite efforts at the same time that he 
was quietly adding to his stock of lyrics, 
and when Dr. Charles Villiers Stanford, 
having been requested by Messrs. Boosey 
to edit a collection of Irish airs, wrote to 
him asking if he would mind contributing 
the words to his music, he was able to 
send his friend twenty songs, including 
‘* Father O'Flynn,” almost by return of 
post. But Dr. Stanford, though he ap- 
proved of the others, considered ‘‘ Father 
O’Flynn ” too humorous for his collection, 
and it was only after some persuasion that 
he finally agreed to include it. Some- 
what later a concert was given at which 
a collection of these songs were to be 
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sung, in order to give the book a send 
off. As the singers were looking over 
and selecting what they should sing, 
Santley, who had then lately joined the 
Roman Catholic Church, put his hand on 
‘* Father O’F lynn,” and exclaimed, ‘‘ That 
is my song!” Even on this the first occa- 
sion on which it was sung in public it 
made a great success, the verses being 
encored three times. During the last 
twenty years the song has been closely 
identified with Mr. Santley, and the 
famous baritone has even been caricatured 
as ‘* Father O’Flynn.” The other notable 
exponents of the ballad are Signor Foli 
and Mr. Plunket Greene, the most able 
modern interpreter of Irish music. 

Mr. Graves has had, as author of 
‘*Father O’Flynn,” some curious and 
pleasant experiences. On one occasion 
a young literary man with a high opinion 
of himself asserted to Mr. Graves that 
‘** Father O’Flynn’ and songs of that 
type were not written nowadays,” and 
was taken somewhat aback to find he was 
addressing its author. Another time some 
one wrote to him from New York, and 
implored him to write a companion poem 
to ‘‘Father O’Flynn” on Father Mc 
Fadden! The only ballad which Mr. 
Graves has ever written which can be 
said to bear any resemblance to the 
famous song is ‘‘ Dr. Mack,” in which is 
described an Irish medical man of the 
old school, a song which Mr. Plunket 
Greene is fast making as well known as 
its predecessor. 

One of the most interesting evenings 
ever spent by the author of ‘‘ Father 
O’Flynn” was passed by him at Kilkee 
in company with Lord Tennyson, who was 
evidently interested to meet a fellow- 
craftsman whose work he had once 
qualified as ‘‘ Irish Doric.” Lord Tenny- 
son, whose interest in Celtic folklore was 
well known, mentioned incidentally in the 
course of a long conversation his great 
admiration of the poems of Ossian, re- 
peating in his slow, impressive accents 
Ossian’s well-known ‘‘Address to the Sun.” 
The Poet Laureate further confided to Mr. 
Graves that he wished to write an Irish 
poem, and asked him to suggest a sub- 
ject. The latter replied that though he 
could think of nothing at that moment, 
a friend of his, Dr. Joyce, was bringing 
out a volume entitled Old Celtic Romances, 
which should prove a treasure-house of 
romantic themes. 

When this book finally appeared Mr. 
Graves wrote and informed Mr. Hallam 
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Tennyson of the fact. The result was 
Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘ Voyage of Maeldune,” 
which is founded on a story translated 
from the Celtic for the first time by Dr. 
Joyce. It is significant that in his Irish 
poem, ‘*‘ To-Morrow,” the Poet Laureate 
dealt with a serious subject in a style 
which had hitherto only been attempted 
by Mr. Graves himself in his pastoral, 
‘“‘The Girl with the Cows” (Songs of 
‘illarney). 

Mr. Graves’s lyrics have been as a rule 
directly inspired by old Irish airs and 
their original Celtic or Anglo-Irish titles. 
This was specially the case with ‘‘ The 
Little Red Lark,” ‘‘ When she answered 
me her Voice was Low,” ‘‘ Last Night 
I Dreamt of my own True Love,” and 
‘The Rose Tree in Full Bearing.” 

On the other hand, some of the most 
lovely Irish airs written to by Mr. Graves 
have anything but inspiring titles; as 
examples may be mentioned, ‘‘ An Old 
Woman’s Lament on the Death of a 
Hen,” and ‘‘ The Yellow Blanket”! the 
originals of ‘‘ The March of the Maguire ”’ 
and ‘‘Chieftain of Tyrconnell.” The 


author of ‘‘ Father O’Flynn” has before 
now carried a favourite tune about with 
him for years before he has succeeded in 
interpreting it to his own satisfaction. 


Though very fastidious as to final finish, 
when once he has made up his mind that 
he has done his best he resists the temp- 
tation to rewrite or alter his songs. 

Quite apart from his work as a con- 
tributor to leading literary and educational 
journals, Mr. Graves has worked late and 
early as Inspector of Schools at Man- 
chester, Huddersfield, and Taunton, be- 
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fore being finally appointed to the South- 
wark district. He was one of the half 
dozen inspectors selected a few years since 
to give evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Education, and lately, in 
additionto his other duties, undertook a 
great deal of extra work as member of 
the Educational Committee of the Somer- 
set County Council. Finally he has 
thrown himself with sympathetic ardour 
into the movement for the revival of Irish 
literature, and is now acting as honorary 
secretary to the Irish Literary Society of 
London. He is on the very point of 
producing a collection of Irish songs and 
tunes in Zhe New Srish Library, a task for 
which the success of his recent lecture on 
‘* Old Irish Song” at the Koyal Institute 
would seem to peculiarly qualify him. 

The first wife of Mr. A. P. Graves was 
Miss Jane Cooper, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. James Cooper Cooper, of Cooper’s 
Hill, County Limerick. She was anexcellent 
musician and an admirable interpreter of 
Irish music both on the harp and piano, 
and was thus able to give her husband 
much assistance in the preparation of his 
first volume of songs for music. She 
died in 1886; and six years later he 
married Friulein Amalie von Ranke, the 
eldest daughter of Professor Heinrich 
von Ranke, nephew of the author of the 
History of the Popes, Leopold von Ranke, 
who married the poet’s aunt, Clarissa 
Graves. To his second wife, who is a 
fine musician and good literary critic, Mr. 
Graves is indebted for much aid in the 
preparation of his last volumes of Irish 
songs. 
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